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What Guides You in Selecting 
Advertising Media? 


I am not sure how much you, 
as an advertiser, are interested in 
the unceasing wrangling of news- 
paper publishers over their re- 
spective circulations, 

But I am sure that every adver- 
tiser ought to be interested in 
learning exactly how many copies 
of the papers he spends his money 
in are circulated. 

The TOPEKA DAILY.CAPI- 
TAL for a period of six months 
has been earnestly endeavoring to 
ascertain for the benefit of local 
advertisers the exact local circu- 
lation of its esteemed evening co, 
temporary, 

But, up to date, has failed to 
secure an authentic statement. 

A careful, accurate and impar- 
tial canvass of a number of blocks 
in the city, selected by a disinter- 
ested advertiser as heing thor- 
oughly typical of the city as a 
whole, indicates 

—that the CAPITAL leads the 
evening paper in paid circulation 
by 29 per cent 

—that the evening paper fails 
to reach 45 per cent of the homes 
of the city 

—that of the evening paper’s 
total circulation more than 50 per 
cent is a mere duplication of the 
CAPITAL’S morning circulation. 

The canvass and its results were 
mightily interesting to Topeka 
local advertisers, although it was 
only an authentic confirmation of 
what the average Topeka adver- 
tiser already knew. 

The CAPITAL not only covers 
Topeka and its immediate vicin- 


ity, but has a state-wide circula- 
tion in one of the most prosper- 
ous states in the Union. 

In June the CAPITAL’S aver- 
age circulation was 33,344—a larg- 
er circulation than that of any 
other daily in a city of Topeka’s 
population. 

With Kansas wheat going into 
elevators and mills at $1.15 per 
bushel, Kansas people are feeling 
particularly flush, and right now 
is a good time to talk to them. 

That the CAPITAL pays adver- 
tisers is proved pretty conclusive- 
ly by the volume of business it 
carries. 

In Printers’ INK monthly sum- 
mary, the CAPITAL stands well 
up in the list. 

During the first six months of 
1909, the CAPITAL carried a 
total of 156,501 inches of paid ad- 
vertising, leading its esteemed 
evening contemporary by 50 per 
cent. 

In the same period the CAPI- 
TAL gained 37,593 lines in classi- 
fied advertising, while the evening 
paper lost 17,933 lines. 

There is pretty good authority 
for judging a tree by its fruit. 


Publisher. 
Topeka, Kan., July 14, 1908. 


Marco Morrow, Director of Advertis- 
ing, Topeka, Kan.; J. C. Feeley, 1306 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City; Justin 
E. Brown, 615 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill.; S. N. Spotts, 401 Century Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. Laing 1012 
New York Life Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Topeka Daily Capital 
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Did You Ever See a 


Farmer a la Adam? 


Then who supplied the hat, suit, socks, shoes, etc., he wears? 

Some unknown manufacturer who sold them to the jobbers untrade 

marked. : 

Why doesn’t he wear your goods? 

Because he doesn’t know you. You never have told him about your 

line. 

But you are a national advertiser—you use all the national mediums. 

Not 18 per cent. of the farmers read magazines. Like you, the 

magazines are just beginning to recognize the farmer's possi- 
bilities. 

Why should you bother to get farm trade? Where is the farmer a 

better prospect than any other average American? 

He is neither better nor worse than the business man, clerk, me- 
chanic, or professional man who go to make up that great class 
called “Average Americans,’ except in this—he is unprejudiced, his 
standards are unsettled, you do not have to wean him away from 
an established competitor, you NOW can establish your goods so 
some other manufacturer will have the costly weaning problem to 
face. 

How can you reach the farmer and get his trade? 

The cheapest way—the successful way—is to reach him through 


Standard Farm Paper 
Advertising 


The farmer reads his standard farm papers as a matter of business. 
Its hints and advice have enabled him to practically double his 
income in the past decade. Its instructions are definite and specific, 
not general and abstract. Each state has its farm problems to meet 
different from every other, just as the problem of the Knit Goods 
Manufacturer differs from those of the Silk Manufacturer. There- 
fore each state or section has its Standard Farm Paper. The following 
through proven worth, have earned the title of 


“Farm Papers of Known Value” 
The Ohio Farmer The Wisconsin A griculturist 
The Michigan Farmer ka —- Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette he Farmer, St. Paul 
Hoard’s Dairyman Home and Farm, Louisville 
Wallace’s Farmer The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Kansas Farmer The Oklahoma Farm Journal 


We would like to show the interested manufacturer how they earned 
this title, how they cover the country giving the power of a local 
medium at less than “general influence” cost. We will confine our- 
selves to facts and such an interview will entail no obligations. 
Whether you finally use Standard Farm Papers or not the facts we lay 
before you will have an interest and value. Let us send you our 
quarterly “Standard Farm Paper Advertising.” It is interesting and 
instructive. 

GEORGE W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Western Representative, ca Eastern Representatives 
1736 First Nat’l Bank Building, Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York 
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EnTERED As Seconp-Ciass MatTTER AT THE NEw York, 


Vor. LXVIII. 


A THREE-STATE TEST CAM- 
PAIGN FOR BANANA 
PRODUCTS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW LINE OF FOOD 
PRODUCTS BEING INTRODUCED ON 
A CONSERVATIVE TEST BASIS—160 
NEWSPAPERS BEING USED—AIM- 
ING AT NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF AN ENTIRE LINE OF PRODUCTS. 


Conservative beginnings in ad- 
vertising are not the rule even to- 
day after the years of object les- 
sons in advertising which should 
have an educative effect. 

The test campaign for a new 
product in a _ localized field 
through the medium of newspa- 


pers is well known, but it is usu- 
ally so intensely localized that it 


shows spasmodic and_ unrepre- 
sentative results. To dump a lot 
of expert salesmen into a town 
and spend a high ratio of dollars 
per population on it, for a con- 
siderable period, will undoubtedly 
produce results, but it is fairly 
certain that the results will not 
represent an average or give any 
real indication of what may be ex- 
pected in general. The cost of 
such a “test” campaign is likely 
to indicate that further campaign- 
ing is prohibitive. 

One of those new advertisers 
who are planning their campaigns 
with all the conservative good 
sense that keen modern business 
demands is the American Banana 
Food Company, Chicago. This 
concern is at work on. what is 
really a stupendous project—to 
take up a great economic waste 
and familiarize America with an 
entirely new line of food products. 

Those who have been in the 
banana growing tropics know the 
great waste which constantly goes 
on in banana’ growing. The 
United Fruit Company, which 
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practically controls the banana 
trade, takes only especially large 
bunches of bananas, and they 
must be green. For ripe fruit 
it has no use, and millions of 
pounds of bananas rot every year 
for want of use. 

Now the banana is a very un- 
usual food product. It contains 
starch and inverted sugar to a 
very large extent, and ranks high 
as a food. Vast numbers of trop- 
ical natives live on it alone. The 
bananas bought in this country 
are picked green and do not have 
the same nutritive value as when 
picked ripe. 

The American Banana Food 
Company has established several 
large plants for the utilization of 
bananas. One plant is at New 
Orleans and another in Mexico. 
A, number of ingenious uses are 
made of the food. There is Bo- 
nano, similar to coffee, but of 
higher nutritive value and with 
an aroma all its own. Then there 
is banana flour, which in some 
respects is superior to wheat flour. 
Then there are fig bananas, very 
nutritious and delicious. There 
are a number of other prcducts, 
such as vinegar, etc., made from 
bananas. Physicians have strong- 
ly endorsed every one of them. 

With this line of goods, and 
with no lack of capital, the com- 
pany had every temptation to 
start with a spread-eagle cam- 
paign of advertising, for it was 
evident, of course, that advertis'ng 
alone would educate the Ameri- 
can people to eat these foods. 

Instead of making this mistake, 
the long-headed officers of the 
company decided on a very differ- 
ent plan. Three states—Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois and Indiana—were 
selected and a business-like con- 
centrated merchandising campaign 
opened to secure distribution. 
There was no tooting of horns to 
the trade about the “millions of 
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people. reached through advertis- 
ing’—in fact no advertising was 
directed to the dealer at all. A 
reliable force of ordinary special- 
ty salesmen was secured, whose 
efforts might be termed an aver- 
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age, without exaggeration. They 
were sent to all towns of 900 o1 
more in all three states, in addi- 
tion to store demonstrators,—also 
of the average variety. 

Orders were solicited for but 
one product of the many made 


—Bonano. Concentration was 
made the keynote of the cam- 
paign, and nothing was _fur- 
ther from the company’s — pur- 
pose than to advertise all of 


their products. The dealers were 
told that it was up to their judg- 
ment whether or not they would 
stock up the goods. It was not 
the purpose of the company to se- 
cure any phenomenal amount of 
first orders from dealers. Stress 
was laid in every detail on se- 
curing a trustworthy average re- 
sult. 

Ordinarily the desire for imme- 
diate returns and quick success 
makes advertisers of new products 
go a much stronger pace than this. 
Possibly if the American Banana 
Food Company did not already 
enjoy a profitable trade in selling 
a considerable amount of goods 
as raw material to other manu- 
facturers (such as mince meat 
makers, confectioners, bakers, 
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etc.), it could not be content to 
begin its advertising career so 
leisurely and carefully 

This campaign with salesmen 
to secure distribution began last 
January, and by this time several 
thousand dealers have bought first 
orders and repeat orders, and job- 
bers have begun to buy. Without 
having made it an argument in 
selling to dealers, and without 
boasting of it to any extent, the 
next thing after a dealer had 
bought was to advertise in the 
local newspapers. At present as 
many as 160 newspapers are be- 
ing used in the three test states. 

In some of the ads in the news- 
paper (which are nearly all three- 
column) a coupon good for a sam- 
ple is inserted and the inquirer is 
asked to give the name of his 
grocer. Again, the store demon- 
strators are furnished with blanks 
upon which are filled in the names 
of all who buy a package at the 
demonstration stand. 

“We are giving these three states 
a thorough test,” says Mr. Griffin, 
“and when we are satisfied with 
our test and have learned the 
average which we may expect 
from the entire country, we will 
extend our campaign, and within 
a short time become national ad- 
vertisers. We have as yet done 
no national advertising excepting 
a half page in Good Housekeep- 
ing for July, which we inserted 
as a test of the national field in 
certain directions. 

“Our idea is concentration, and 
we consider that it would be fool- 
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hardy for us to attempt to adver- 
tise our full line. It would be a 
confusing and scattering of en- 
ergy. In time we will introduce 
all our products and advertise 
them all extensively.” 
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A Leading Bond House 
Writes to The Outlook: 


“From our first insertion in your 
Financial Section in the last monthly 
issue, we have already had ten inquiries 
and we have made two new clients, 
selling each client a One Thousand 
Dollar bond. One of those to whom 
we sold had inquired of us several 
months ago from our advertisement 
in but the lengthy cor- 
respondence had produced nothing. He 
suddenly mailed us our advertisement 
clipped from The Outlook with a check 
for a One Thousand Dollar bond 
attached to it.... I ama great believer 
in your financial department and also 





in the value of cumulative advertising. 
There is no question in my mind about 
the class of people reached by The 
Outlook; the only problem is how to 
concentrate their attention on what we 
have to say.” 


Te Outlook 


- New York 
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ADVERTISING MAKING 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
PREDOMINANT. 


FLORIDA COMMITTEE DISCOVERS SOME 
SIGNIFICANT DATA ABOUT CALI- 
FORNIA METHODS — ADVERTISING 
HAS CROWDED COMPETITORS HARD. 


By G. Albert Strauss. 

We now have a critical investi- 
gation of the cause of California’s 
success in fruit selling. When 
competitors who have been 
worsted analyze the reasons for 
their rivals’ success in a cold- 
blooded business way, they are 
pretty likely to locate the expla- 
nation. 

The Florida fruit growers have 
watched the rapid progress of the 
California fruit growers for some 
years, and have called it an in- 
flated boom, and worse things, 
but the boom has gone steadily 
on booming until Florida has 
realized that it was necessary to 
do something more than wait for 
a rival to fail—it must study the 
successful rival’s methods. 

As a result of this awakening, 
Florida sent a committee of 
orange growers on a tour of the 
country with instructions to come 
home with an acute analysis of 
the market, and the reason for 
California’s success. 

The committee visited all the 
big markets of the East, and met 
the buyers at first hand, to learn 
why they purchased from certain 
sections. 

When the committee came to 
California it, very quickly put its 
finger on the keynote of Califor- 
nia’s success—advertising. 

It was easy for that committee 
to trace out the sections in which 
the California fruit growers, 
through their fruit exchange, have 
spent money for advertising. The 
exchange began two years ago by 
spending $5,000 for advertising. 
The next year it spent $25,000 
and this year it is spending $50,000 
for the purpose of telling the 
people what fruit grows in Cali- 
fornia. 

The plan is to make the people 
eat more of the different kinds of 
fruit by keeping before their eyes 
all the time the merits of what 
grows in California. As a sam- 
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ple of the effect that has on the 
markets it is shown that Sioux 
City ate ninety carloads of Cali- 
fornia fruit in one year without 
advertising, and 172 carloads the 
next year with advertising. 

Then the Florida committee 
found that the California fruit 
people insist on brands for their 
products, so that the name will 
be all the time before the con- 
sumers. They put the name on 
the tops of boxes and the bottoms 
and the sides when possible, and 
they wrap each orange in tissue 
paper that has the name on it, 
and the whole is made more no- 
ticeable by having a lithograph 
showing some of the beauties of 
California in the best way 

The railroads are drawn into 
the advertising of California fruits 
because of the business it affords 
them as carriers, and the whole is 
systematized, so that somebody 
looks after the newspaper, others 
the railroads, other the dealers, 
and still others the consumers, 
that all shall get what they pay 
for and as quickly as possible after 
the fruits are ripe enough to ship. 

It is the system that wins, and 
the Florida committee has gone to 
work to do likewise for the fruit 
growers they represent. And they 
are not going to try to kill the 
fruit business of California, but to 
advertise so as to make the peo- 
ple of this country eat more fruit 
and take some from Florida to 
make the increase. That is what 
the California advertising has 
done for that state. That is the 
strongest principle of business, and 
the one which is lost on most of 
the people of Europe, because of 
the conservatism of producers 
over there. 

The Sacramento Valley Devel- 
opment Association several weeks 
ago decided to raise $250,000 to 
advertise the resources of the val- 
ley. A mass meeting was held 
July 17th, and business men were 
pledged for amounts showing the 
great belief in advertising. The 
valley has land which it believes 
can make 50,000 people prosper- 
ous, and the business men are not 
willing to wait for gradual de- 
velopment. Advertising is looked 
upon as a method to make things 
happen at once. 
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May 6:09 
Copyright 1909 by Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s own story of his African Hunt, written 
in the Jungle, the most interesting out-of-door narrative he has 


ever published, begins in the OCTOBER number of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


A great increase in circulation is assured. No raise in rates. 
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Everybody Loves 


A Great Big Winner 


THe WONDERFUL REeEcorD OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ONE Pustica- 
TION Has Mabe IN Sixty Days. 


Everybody loves a_ winner. 
This feeling is proverbially true 
of everybody and everything. It 
it the old story of the weeding 
out process of 
nature. The 
theory of the 
survival o f 
the fittest. 
Success. Tri- 
umph. Vic- 
tory. These 
are the three 
strong words 
written all 
over history. 
Nobody knows 
the under dogs 
or the men 
who have 
lost. Ais 1t 
is with men 
so is it with 
the things that 
we see all 
about us in 
the advertis- 
ing world. 
Adverti- 
sers are wild 
to know of 
the successes 
to be had. 
The papers 
that pay are the most sought af- 
ter things in advertising next to 
the man with the idea to make 
their advertising profitable. 

Such a remarkable record as 
Walt C. Cuningham has made 
with Everyday Life is worthy of 
unquestioned praise. This man 
has arisen among the classi- 





WALT C. CUNINGHAM 


The man no salary can reach 


fied ranks like a new Napo- 
leon. He has. done things 
with classified that most peo- 
ple will think are impossible, 
but neverthe- 
less these words 
are but faint- 
ly descriptive 
of the real 
achieve 
ments he has 
made. Every- 
day Life is 
the  publica- 
tion owned by 
the Currier 
Publish 
ing Co. of 
Chicago of 
whom so 
much has 
been said and 
written in the 
iaaet fieax 
menths. This 
paper has 
arisen to a 
position of 
such univer- 
sal esteem 
among adver- 
tisers that its 
growth is. lit- 
erally by leaps 
and bounds and its record of 
advancement is really wonderful 
to read. Each month shows so 
great an increase over the pre- 
ceding months that it seems its 
development is made with magic 
hands. However, the only pur- 
pose of this article is to draw 
attention to the one feature of 
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its classified advertising and the 
man who is making the world’s 
greatest record in this line. 
Everyday Life under Mr. Cun- 
ingham is enjoying the reputa- 
tion of being the foremost pull- 
er of any and all classified medi- 
ums in the world. The classi- 
fied department of this paper is 
receiving business at the rate of 
$1,000 per day for months since 
Mr. Cuningham assumed 
charge, and his methods of get- 
ting the business and then mak- 
ing good for the advertiser are 
certainly live and up to date. 
Cuningham is said to abso- 
lutely make good in every sense 
of the word. By this we mean 
that he develops classified ad- 
vertisers and then tells them 
how to make good and actually 
sees that they do. It is worth 
something for an advertiser to 
know that he is making for him- 
self a better and a bigger future 
by running his copy with a man 
that really takes an interest in 
the advertising result end of 
the publication in which he runs 
his copy. This is the reputation 
of this man Cuningham and 
from the business Everyday 
Life is carrying it is safe to say 
that his reputation is not too 
much magnified. George H. 
Currier is one of the wisest men 
in the advertising and publish- 
ing business to-day. He knows 
the game from alpha to omega 
and as a man picker his reputa- 
tion is above par. He would 
not have Cuningham with him 
unless he was making Everyday 
Life the best classified puller in 
the world, for Everybody Life is 
the new Currier Baby and each 
department is and must come up 
to the rank George H. Currier 
places upon it. 
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Mr. Currier has been obliged 
to place a limit of $1,000 daily 
on this cash in advance classi- 
fied revenues. Even that means 
30 solid pages of classified ads 
monthly, and nothing but the 
big dailies could carry the tens 
of thousands of ads which could 
be pulled in by this plan, and 
it surpasses intelligent under- 
standing as to why come of the 
big dailies don’t add 40 to 50 
pages weekly by this method. It 
is Mr. Currier’s intention to at 
once open a classified depart- 
ment in Woman’s World to care 
for the overflow and he is 
forced to double the rate in 
Everyday Life in order to carry 
the enormous amount of this 
business which is flowing in 
upon him, and which will un- 
doubtedly continue always, or 
as long as a producer remains 
at the helm, as the whole 
world is for sale. This man 
Cuningham is a live one if you 
ever saw one. The original idea- 
a-minute man. He is bringing 
up to the highest manner of art 
the classified feature of adver- 
tising and making of the 300,000 
readers of Everyday Life a field 
of classified readers who get 
what they write for and believe 
in the publication they read. 
The best part of it all is that 
the readers of Everyday Life 
are the best type of business 
men who know the value of the 
articles or things sold through 
the classified columns and there- 
fore they do not hesitate about 
answering and buying; while 
back of all this is the confi- 
dence that Cuningham and 
Currier are putting into this 
class of readers by protecting 
them from the faky fakers. 
They knew it, too. 
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THE SEX APPEAL IN 
VERTISING. 


WOMEN AS 


AD- 





MEANS OF SECURING 
ADVERTISING ATTENTION—LIQUOR 
ADVERTISING FULL OF THEM— 
SOME EXAMPLES—GIVING WAY 
MORE AND MORE TO COPY. 


By Frank H. Holman. 


A big brewer had ordered a 
half million of calendars, but 
without indicating what he wanted 
printed on them. Just as he was 
hurrying off to Europe, his adver- 
tising man asked, “What shall we 
put on the calendars?” The brew- 
er thought for a few moments and 
then promptly decided: “Oh, just 
put a stunning woman on it—you 
can’t beat it for advertising.” 

This brewer expressed the at- 
titude of a large number of adver- 
tisers. At any and every excuse 
they insert a woman in their ad- 
vertisements and their literature, 
trusting implicitly in the notion 
that there is some mysterious 
quality about the picture of a 
woman which will be stronger 
than any amount of argument. 

Particularly does it seem as if 
the manufacturers of drink all the 
way from White Rock up to really 
real whiskey, can’t get it out of 
their bonnets that they need wom- 
en on all their advertising, from 
shipping tags and labels to calen- 
dars and saloon decorations. The 
tobacco and cigarette people are 
much given to the same thing. 
They like to play up Oriental 
women. 

The lovely wood nymph who 
patiently sits on a rock day in and 
day out to advertise White Rock 
Mineral Water surely must feel 
cramped in the knees by this time 
and ought to be given a vacation. 
Nevertheless, there is more ex- 
cuse for this wood nymph as an 
advertising helpmeet for “White 
Rock” than for most of the wom- 
en who do advertising service. It 
is appropriate. For the women who 
do service for innumerable beers 
and whiskies, many of them with 
little or no protection from the 
weather, there is scarcely any ex- 
cuse. The frisky Salome (draped 
in but one of the seven veils) 
who holds down the name-plate 








for a well-known beer seenis to 
have no other mission in life than 
to suggest a spree to every man 
who beholds her. 

In short, the craze for women 
in advertising has always been at 
its worst among the liquor adver- 
tisers, and has realistically exhib- 
ited the masked idea and ultimate 
tendency of the use of women in 
advertising illustration. 

Entirely aside from the palpa- 
bly objectionable use of women, 
the subject is bound to come up 
at some time among the greater 
majority of advertisers of all 
kinds. Left to themselves, many 
advertising artists and layout 
men seem to immediately prefer 
the use of women in some way or 
other. Searching around in their 
heads for the maximum of attrac- 
tiveness for their advertisement, 
the picture of a woman seems to 
be the point to which most of 
them naturally gravitate. The art- 





G & 3 TIRE CO. 








PUT THERE TO ‘‘ATTRACT.” 


ist, yearning for a chance to get 
away from sordid merchandise 
and from the drawing of labels, 
seizes the chance to spread his 
wings and step into the Tangle- 
Foot flypaper of all artists—the 
drawing of women. 

The first general defense of 
women in an advertisement is usu- 
ally that you must show life and 
action in advertising design and 
show your goods being used by 
someone. This is all very clever; 
but why is it always woman who 
is depicted in the advertisement? 
Here is Mr. Post, reputed to be 
the foxiest advertiser ever, who, 
when talking of what to drink 
“After the Game,” puts half a 
dozen women in his picture and 
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only a piece of a man off in the 
distance. Now, everybody knows 
that more men play tennis than 
women—then why did Mr. Post 
and his artist play up the women 
so strongly? Surely, remembering 
the close and perfervid attention 
which Mr. Post is supposed to 


give to his advertising—strely the 
issue must have come squarely be- 
fore him 
mitted the first 


artist sub- 
sketch ; 


when the 
rough 
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GIRLS ARE THE WHOLE SHOW. 


should he play up men or women 
in the illustration? It is evident 
that Mr. Post decided on women. 

Likewise there is the G. & J. 
Tire Co., which evidently thinks 
that a picture of its tire was as 
uninteresting as a curtain-ring, 
and to overcome the difficulty 
makes the tire a frame for the pic- 
ture of the eternally smiling adver- 
tising female. 

Again, take the camera people. 
That charming girl who has been 
advertising the kodak for so long 
must have been well thought of, 
for many thousand store posters 
of her were made to hang up 
where all could see. But to me it 


seems as if the girl distinctly out- 
shines the kodak, for if I must 
confess it, I have been too inter- 
ested in the girl’s good looks to 
bother about the kodak; and this 
very minute I have had to stop 
and think before I knew whether 
the girl advertised the Eastman 
Kodak or Premo Cameras. You 
see, | have admired the girl, but 
as a result, rather ignored the ad- 
vertising idea, which had prompt- 
ed the philanthropy of the Kodak 
Company in spreading the likeness 
of such delectable femininity. 

But I particularly want to em- 
phasize the inconsistency of this 
woman business in advertising. 
All the advertising world is per- 
ennially spreading the gospel that 
woman buys everything that there 
is to be bought, from neckties for 
men to furniture and furnaces for 
the family. Obviously, then, the 
great game of advertising shou!d 
be to reach the women’s atten- 
tion. But obviously it isn’t. Ob- 
viously most advertisers are striv- 
ing with all their might to reach 
men, for if the use of women by 
the liquor people proves anything 
it proves that pictures of women 
catch and hold the eyes of men. 

The argument may be ad- 


vanced that women love to look 
at women, but don’t you believe 
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A “SLEEPING BEAUTY.” 


it too far. They love to look at 
clothes, but as for pictures of 
women—well, do women like to 
read the Police Gazette? 

No, after conceding the uni- 
versal interest in a pretty woman, 
and allowing for all other pos- 
sible explanations, you come tpon 
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the real explanation—that the use 
of the woman in advertising is 
popular because timid and incom- 
petent advertisers figure it out 
that the one safe bet for copy is 
a pretty woman, 

They never stop to think that 
hordes of other advertisers think 
the same way, and the result is a 
tiring parade of advertising wom- 
en who make you feel sorry for 
the sex. Out of twenty-five who 
put women in their ad as a gra- 
tuitous mural decoration, only 
one will get a picture of a woman 
that is really worth while looking 
at. I recall but three such in the 
last six months—the Kodak girl, 
the Hinds’ Honey and Almond 
Cream girl, and the Sapolio girl 
of recent months. How terribly 
awful the use of the advertising 
girl can become, I illustrate here- 
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AN “AWFUL EXAMPLE,” 


with. It is very hard to get a 
good advertising girl picture—very 
hard, indeed. 

Undoubtedly it has been the 
frozen smiles and wooden, chalky 
expressions of the advertising 
girls that has started a revolu- 
tion against the use of all adver- 
tising design. The tendency 
toward copy is the proof that it 
is high time that advertisers give 
ideas instead of just females to 
the public. 

One of the jokes of this female 


racket is that a real smart adver- 
tising model promptly gets dupli- 
cated in other ads. Not many 
months ago I deliberately spied 
out the same girl in six different 
ads, in one month’s magazines! 
That girl got more personal fame 
than the most be-press-agented 
actress. In another case an 
agency which saw a chance to 
save money for model fees, took 
a likely little lass from its check- 
ing department to pose for half a 





ATTRACTIVENESS 


This is a sample of the attractive kind of adver- 
tising we are going to do for you. Back of card con- 
tains talk that will go to your customers. 


Woite for particulars 


CROWN TAILORING COMPANY 
718 Market Street PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THE FEMININE ADVERTISING INDUCEMENT, 


dozen clients whenever they need- 
ed her, and thereby inflicted upon 
the public another mediocre but 
self-confident beauty, ‘lhey all 
think they are beautiful, these ad- 
vertising girls, and consequently 
they lock as if they thought so. 
One of the most sensible things 
ever done by an advertising man 
was when George Dyer compelled 
his artist to draw a homely and 
even a bit untidy woman, hanging 
up the wash or making a pudding, 
in the copy for the Corn Products 
Company’s advertisements. When 
the picture of a woman is ad- 
visable, in the name of mercy 
don’t give the public a picture of 
a beauty in a ballroom gown iron- 
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ing a piece of lace but looking 
naughty invitations at you while 
the iron scorches the lace. 

I never saw a more humorous 
thing than one of the Hill Dryer 
Company’s first street-car cards in 
which a woman was falling five 
stories out of a window, but quite 
seeming to enjoy it. The head 
was “Don’t be inconvenienced !” 

The sex appeal in advertising is 
given far more credit for effec- 
tiveness than it ever has possessed. 
Printed womankind is enjoyable, 
but not in advertisements. It 
is only the depraved who find spe- 
cial interest in pictures of women. 
Leon Ling, the Chinese murderer, 
had his room papered from floor 
to ceiling with advertising pictures 
of women. Down in the South 
cheap “third rail” whiskey is sold 
largely to negroes, and through 
the means of very many sugges- 
tive color illustrations of women. 

Even such a large advertiser as 
Toasted Corn Flakes seems tc 
think its “Sweetheart of the Corn” 
girl is very cute and effective. I 
doubt whether it sells much goods. 

Evidences are plenty that the 
sex appeal and the pretty girls are 
on the wane in advertising. 

In the July Everybody's there 
were 228 advertisers, and only 15 
of them used pictures of women. 
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A GREAT “FESTNUMMER.” 





Der Paprer-FABRIKANT. 
Berxin, July 1, 1909. 
wg der Zeitschrift PRINTERS’ 
NK: 
Mit gleicher Post gestatten wir uns, 
Ihnen ein Exemplar unserer Festnum- 
mer zu tiberreichen und _ schmeicheln 


uns, mit dieser Sdnderausgabe vor 
Ihrem kritischen Urteil in Ehren zu 
bestehen, 


Es Wiirde uns ausserordentlich er- 
freuen, wenn Sie die Liebenswiirdigkeit 
hatten, die Festnummer in Ihrem 
geschatzten Blatte zu besprechen und 
uns die betreffende Nummer zugehen 
zu_lassen. 

Mit verbindlichster Empfehlung be- 
griissen wir Sie. 

in collegialer Hochachtung 
EORG ELSNER. 


Printers’ Ink finds the ‘“Festnum- 
mer” of Der Papier-Frabrikant beyond 
criticism. It consists of about 300 
pages, of which over 130 pages are dis- 
layed advertisements. tt contains a 
arge number of interesting articles, 
finely illustrated, bearing on ee 
ing and allied subjects, and is, most 
attractively skilfully 


arranged and 
printed, 











The steady trade, in 
trying times found dur- 
ing the past year by many 
manufacturers outside 
the big centres of popu- 
lation, has directed the 
attention of the wise 
ones to the development 
of prospects in the 
smaller cities, towns and 
villages of the country. 


THE SATURDAY 
GLOBE 


published for nearly 30 years at Utica, 
N. Y., goes each week into 140,000 
homes in interior New York, New Eng- 
land and adjacent states. They are 
good homes, too. People who live well, 
ee well, and still have some money 
eft 

In the great State of New York, out- 
side the cities of New York and Buf- 
falo, it has a larger circulation than 
any daily, weekly or other publication. 
In the city of Utica, it has a larger 
circulation than any other publication. 
In the —, of Oneida, it has a larger 
circulation than any other publication. 
In the adjacent counties of Herkimer, 
Fulton, Montgomery, Jefferson, Oswego, 
Lewis and Chenango it has a larger cir- 
culation than any other publication, 

To the general advertiser the Satur- 
day Globe affords entrance to many of 
the best homes in some of the greatest 
states in the Union at less cost, and 
with less waste than they can be reached 
by any other publication, or any com- 
bination of publications. 

Its circulation list contains no dead 
ones. Every copy printed, is_printed 
to be sold—none given away. It is al- 
ways sold at the same price—$2.00 a 
year—bc a copy. , * 

Our representatives will call on you 
anywhere, showing copies of the pub- 
lication, circulation lists, statements, 
ana giving you proof of the effective- 
ness of the Saturday Globe. 


SMITH & BUDD COMPANY 


Brunswick Building, N. Y-.; Tribune 
Building, Chicago; Third National Bank 
Building, St. Louis. 
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Five Criterions 
of the Advertising Value of 
Everybody’s Magazine 


In an interview (June 10th), an Advertising Agent—widely 
known and very successful—was asked by a man from Every. 
body's Magazine, 

"3 at, in your mind, are those qualities in a magazine which 
give it the greatest value to the advertiser?” 

is reply was, 

“ After the primary question of the extent and distribution of 
circulation, there are five leading considerations which bear upon the 
value of any magazine to the advertiser. They are, 

(1) Its general style and appearance. 

(2) Its editorial policy. 

(3) Its method of obtaining circulation. 

(4) The kind of advertising it carries. 

(5) The personal relation between the readers and 

the publisher. 

The magazine which ranks nearest 100% on these five points is 
to be considered the premier medium for most of the advertising 
we place.” 

As that Interview went on, applying these Five Criterions, one 
by one, to Everybody’s, the cordial acknowledgment was made that 


Everybody’s Magazine 
Now is the Advertising Premier 
from these Five Points of View. 


The substance of that significant Interview is published in the 
August issue of Svante s ( pp. 70-71 of the advertising supple- 
ment), and it’s worth reading by every Advertiser, whether he now 
uses Everybody's, or whether he is yet to be welcomed there. 

It's impossible to report that whole Interview here. But 
give two graphic quotations from it: 

As to Everybody's /00 per cent. method of obtaining circulation, 
the Agent remarked : 


“You have what I call a ‘sold’ circulation instead of a 
‘bought’ circulation—that is, you don't buy your circulation by 


bargain offers and unnatural inducements, but sell it to a public that 
comes to you. 
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That is, the magazine itself is its own sole argument. Each copy 
sold represents a legitimate fifteen cents’ worth of interest on the part 
of the purchaser. 

As to that remarkable personal relation between Everybody's 
readers and itself, the Agent said this: 

“T know there is a peculiarly personal, and I may say, confident 
relation between al i readers as a whole, and the publisher. 


I judge it from the tone of the letters from your readers which you 


have been printing for the last five or six years, and from the 
sincere, family-like talk your publisher gives back to them. I 
gather it, also, from the comment I hear from some of the readers 
themselves. It’s in the atmosphere. 

“Your readers seem to take the magazine in a particularly personal 
fashion; they have the habit of talking back; thcy tell you what 
they don’t like, as well as what they like in what you have been 
printing. They seem to have a really affectionate feeling toward 
the good-faith of the magazine. 

“Such a feeling of personal relationship doesn’t grow up in a night ; 
it’s the result of years and years of proving to them what you are. 

“The peculiar relationship between Everybody's pr and 
itself is the admiration and envy of many other publishers. Your 
magazine is unsurpassed in this respect.” 


A Conclusive Judgment 
Do you appreciate its significance? 


This frank judgment is significant to the Advertiser. Here are 
Five 100% Reasons why Everybody's should prove serviceable to 
the highest degree. 

e summary is presented without any disparagement to our 
splendid monthly contemporaries, whose service is well understood. 
But among the very superior, there has to be, all thing considered, 
a most superior. Among the prime advertising mediums there must 
be a Premier. 

So this is only to impress, by one more pleasant demonstration, 
Low varied and conclusive are the several reasons which make 
Everybody's Magazine the Premier in the general monthly field. 

There seems to be but one conclusion for the advertiser : 

If you advertise in the general monthly magazines at all, employ 
Everybody’s anyway. It is certainly the place for you. 


festa 


Advertising Manager 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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HIMALAYA CLOTH ESTAB- 
LISHED BY ONE SEA- 
SON’S ADVERTISING. 


STARTING LAST SPRING, GENERAL AD- 
VERTISING HAS BUILT A FIRM 
MARKET FOR THE GOODS—$30,000 
SPENT IN WOMEN’S PUBLICATIONS 
—JOBBER SKIPPED IN THE NECES- 
SARY HASTE OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


By Arthur K. Willyoung. 


One of the successes of the year 
in advertised and trade-marked 
textiles has been that of Himalaya 


cloth. Wide publicity has been 
given to the goods through a 
strong list of magazines going 


chiefly to women, with the result 
that the cloth has had a very ex- 
tensive first-season sale, and that 
its name has become well estab- 
lished, both with the trade and 
with the consumer. 

Himalaya cloth is a high-grade 
cotton goods fabric of American 
make. It is declared to be the 
nearest approach yet made by a 
material of that character to the 
rough silks from the Orient now 
so much in vogue in this country. 

There has been for some time a 
marked tendency on the part of 
wash goods manufacturers to imi- 
tate silk fabrics, but most of these 
attempts have been confined to re- 
producing merely the smooth fin- 
ish of the s‘lk wear.’ Himalaya 
cloth, as its name is intended to 
suggest, represents an important 
advance over this idea. 

This novelty fabric, of which 
more than 2,000,000 yards have 
been sold this year by Fred 
Butterfield & Co., of New York 
City, is manufactured at the Bur- 
gess Mills, of Pawtucket, R. I. 
It is made from yarns spun with 
irregularities, and is so woven and 
finished that it does not lose its 
irregularities when worn for a 
considerable time and subjected 
to frequent washings. The yarn 
is first mercerized and then the 
cloth itself, giving to it a lustre 
and brilliancy: rivaling that of 
the Oriental rough-finished silks. 

Before this new cloth was 
brought to the attention of the 
Butterfield concern last fall, op- 
portunity was given to. a number 


of the other leading fabric houses 
in New York to take hold of it, 
but they were not impressed. 
Charles Pinnell, head of the cot- 
ton goods department of Butter- 
field & Co., however, was quick 
to realize the possibilities of the 
goods, and contracts were made 
with its manufacturers for their 
entire output. 

It was very late in the trade 
season when the Butterfield con- 
cern decided to go ahead with the 
fabric, and for that reason prep- 
arations were promptly made io 
push the goods with more than 
ordinary aggressiveness. First of 
all, the all-important question of 
a trade-name for the cloth came 








“ The Most Remarkable Reproduction of the Fashionable 
Rough Sith Weaves Ever made in a Cotton Wash Fabric. 
1D laches Wide {6 Renatitel Shades ant Colors. Be ger Vand. 











MAGAZINE AD. 


up for decision, and this was most 
happily solved when Peter B. 
Worrall, head of the house, hit 
upon Himalaya. 

This name, suggesting not only 
the Oriental idea inherent in the 
goods and the high quality of 
the fabric, but also its rough and 
serviceable character, has proved 
to be a potent factor in making 
the first season’s selling and ad- 
vertising campaign the real suc- 
cess it has been. It is scarcely 
too much to say that it is one 
of the best trade-names that has 
been applied to any textile put 
on the market in some time. 
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The magazine campaign this 
year, undertaken chiefly with the 
purpose of making the public fa- 
miliar with the name Himalaya, 
as applied to the new cloth, got 
under way early in the spring, 
and it is still running. How well 
and thoroughly it has served its 
mission can be judged from the 
fact that in the textile trade to- 
day there is a steadily growing 
tendency to refer to all cloths of 
the same general character as 
“Himalayas.” 

Because of the lateness in the 
season at which the marketing of 
the new wash goods fabric was 
begun, very little trade-paper pub- 
licity was undertaken in paving 
the way for the year’s business. 
Pages, however, apprising the 
trade of what the Butterfield es- 
tablishment had to offer in the 
way of a wash-goods fabric which 
was likely to jump into instant 
popularity with the women of the 
land, were used in the Dry Goods 
Economist and Dry Goods in De- 
cember and January. 

These ads, copy for which was 
prepared by N. W. Ayer & Co, 
who have directed the entire Him- 
alaya campaign, prominently dis- 
played the trade-mark—a _ repre- 
sentation of the cloth itself draped 
in the form of a range of high 
mountain peaks. They proved 
most valuable aids to the firm’s 
salesmen in their efforts to secure 
the trade’s interest and co-opera- 
tion, an interest that was doubly 
enlisted when it was made clear 
that it was intended to spend 
large sums of money for space in 
the leading women’s magazines 
during the spring and summer. 

The advertising to the con- 
sumer began with a full page, 
also strongly featuring the trade- 
mark, printed in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal for March. This was 
followed the next month by pages 
in the Delineator, Designer, the 
New Idea magazine and in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal Style Book. 

Still later the publicity was ex- 
tended to take in Toilettes, Paris 
Modes, McCall’s Magazine, the 
Woman's Home Companion, 
Vogue, the Pictorial Review and 
the Pictorial Review Quarterly, 
the Quarterly Style Book, Elite 
Styles, the Red Book, Munsey’s, 


Good Housekeeping, Argosy, 
Space in these publications varied 
from pages in some to half and 
quarter pages in others. In Sep- 
tember much the same list will be 
taken up again, and a like cam- 
paign will be continued through 
November. 

In all of the magazine advertis- 
ing women were invited to write 
to Butterfield & Co. direct for 
further particulars in regard to 
the cloth if they were interested, 
especially if they found they were 
not able to obtain it of their local 
retailers. 

Many thousands of replies were 
received in this way, and these 
replies were made the basis of 
adding many new accounts to the 
concern’s list of dealers handling 
the goods. 

In each case where a reply was 
received from a woman desiring 
samples—and for weeks at the 
height of the consumptive season 
they reached Butterfield & Co.'s 
New York office in every mail, 
and at the rate of from 75 to 100 
a day—the fabric concern first 
forwarded to the dealer men- 
tioned by the inquirer or the near- 
est good dealer to her the sam- 
ples desired. These went with a 
letter explaining to the retailer 
all about the inquiry, giving the 
name and all details, and winding 
up with the strong suggestion that 
the merchant could not well con- 
tinue to be without the goods if 
he cared to do the right sort of 
business. 

Then Butterfield & Co. wrote 
an appreciative letter to the wo- 
man who had asked for the sam- 
ples, explaining that if she would 
visit the dealer she would find 
him fully prepared to show her 
exactly what Himalaya cloth was. 
By following up the leads made 
possible through the direct re- 
sponses to its advertising, the con- 
cern has already been able to 
open between 250 and 300 new 
accounts alone, and, as these re- 
plies from consumers are still 
coming to hand in good numbers, 
the end is not yet. 

Although the great bulk of the 
buying of wear of this sort takes 
place during the spring or early 
summer months, the advertising 
of Himalaya cloth will be carried 
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right along to the winter months. 
This will be done partly to get 
the full effect of the popularizing 
of the trade-name and also for 
the reason that cotton goods of 
this sort are to-day worn by 
women virtually the whole year 
around. 

“Women nowadays are wearing 
the best class of cotton fabrics 
right through the fall,” says F. I. 
Worrall, of the firm. “This is 
due to the fact that these goods 
have been made so much more 
attractive as a result of their mer- 
cerizing features and to the better 
spinning of the yarns and the 
various new processes of manu- 
facturing and finishing the fab- 
i ed 5 

This season’s Himalaya adver- 
tising campaign was accomplished 
with an expenditure of not more 
than $30,000, but the results have 
been so satisfactory, it is declared 
by Butterfield & Co., that they feel 
that they have secured publicity 
worth two or three times that 
amount. Next year the appropri- 
ation will be largely increased, 
and the new fabric will be pushed 
along lines which, because of the 
lateness in getting started this 
year, necessarily had to be neg- 
lected. 

In reaching out for the 1909 
business, the Butterfields passed 
the jobbers by almost completely 
and went direct to the retail mer- 
chant. Next season special stress 
will be laid on getting the favor 
and the support of the jobber. 

As a matter of fact, say the 
heads of the fabric house, their 
sales this season would have been 
much larger if they had been able 
to get the quantity of Himalaya 
cloth from the makers that they 
wanted. 

One of the important steps in 
advance which will be taken next 
season will be the making of an 
effort through the advertising to 
forestall any attempt made in the 
trade to make up suits of other 
goods and sell them under the 
pretense that they are made of 
Himalaya cloth. To this end, the 
advertising will urge consumers 
to look particularly for the Him- 
alaya label in any suits advertised 
by retailers as made of the new 
fabric, 





Few will prevent you 
from manufacturing. Hosts 
will endeavor to prevent 
you from selling. Why, 


‘then, should you consider 


business stationery on 


The standard paper for business 
stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for this Water Mark’ 


an expense rather than an 
investment, when the char- 
acter of the paper will add 
a dignity and impressive- 
ness to your message that 
will greatly help its selling 


force? 


Selling is just as important as 
making, if not more so. Let 
us help by sending a specimen 
book of Old Hampshire. Write 
us, 
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Hampshire Paper Co. 


We are the only paper makers 
in the world making bond 
paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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Twenty-seven Back Covers 
Sold in Lhirty Days 


@ At no time in the history of the WOMAN’S MAGAZINE have 
so many cover pages been sold so far in advance. 

@ Within the past thirty days the WOMAN’S MAGAZINE has 
sold thirteen back cover pages which run in colors. This means 
that we have sold all back covers between August 1909 and Janu- 
ary IQII, with the exception of December 1909 and July, August 
and December 1910. We expect to sell December 1909 and July 
1910 before this advertisement is in print, to two high-class adver- 
tisers. This will leave only two covers unsold for the next seven- 
teen months and they will be disposed of to the first advertiser that 
sends us a definite order. All of the back covers that the 
WOMAN’S MAGAZINE has sold go to the largest and highest 
class advertisers in America. 

@ Within the past thirty days, BEAUTIFUL HOMES ‘has sold 
six back covers, to be run in colors. The only back covers unsold 
at this writing are December 1909 and issues after March Icto. 

@ Within the past thirty days the WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL 
has sold eight back cover pages, to be run in colors.. The only 
covers unsold are those after March 1g1o. 

@ There must be a good reason for this unusual interest in the 
three monthly Lewis publications on the part of big back cover 
advertisers. 

@ One of the greatest reasons is the tremendous influence behind 
these publications—The American Woman’s League—a compre- 
hensive description ef which will be found in several of the publi- 
cations which are receiving a large volume of subscriptions through 
League members. See Collier's Weekly—July 24th issue; Every- 
body’s Magazine—August issue; Success—August issue; Butterick 
Trio—September issue; Farm Journal of Philadelphia—September 
issue; American Boy—September issue. 

@ Advertisers should acquaint themselves with the greatest sub- 
Scription gathering proposition that was ever conceived—The 
Aimerican Woman’s League—an organization that gives the Lewis 
publications a tremendous influence and prestige—at the same time 
a plan that means much to American womanhood. 

@ For the present, space is being sold in the three monthly Lewis 
publications at the same rates as before. These rates, by the way, 
are the lowest obtainable for 100 per cent proved paid circulation. 
@ We shall be glad to send full particulars concerning the 
American Woman’s League and the enhanced advertising value of 
the three monthly Lewis publications to any interested advertiser 


THE LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CAL. J. McCARTHY, ADV. MGR. 

















UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS MO. 
Cuicaco OFFICE: Str. Louis OFFICE: New York OFFICE: . 
G. B.-Hische—J. D. Ross J. Ferd. Oberwinder R. J. Danby—G. B. Lewis 
1700 First Nat’] Bank Bldg. Star Bldg. 1502 Flat Iron Bldg. 





TELEGRAM 
St. Louis, Mo., July 14, 1909. 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 
December, 1909, back cover Woman’s Magazine, sold today; expect to sell 
July, 1910, to-morrow. C. J. McCARTHY 
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THE HERALD CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST ADVERTISING 
DICTATION. 


BENNETT VIGOROUSLY EXPOSING THE 
NARROW ADVERTISING POLICY OF 
SEEKING TO INFLUENCE EDITORIAL 
OPINIONS — INTERVIEWS WITH 
LEADING ADVERTISERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS ON THE SUBJECT. 

When, about a year ago, Nathan 
Straus withdrew the advertising 
of his big department store, R. H. 
Macy & Co., from the New York 
Herald because of editorial rea- 
sons, many people who knew Mr. 

“Bennett declared that he would 
be heard from in the matter. 

They were not mistaken. Al- 
though the Herald makes a million 
profit each year,-and the Macy 
account, amounting to about $44,- 
000 a year, was a comparatively 
small loss, it was not the financial 
loss which stirred up Mr. Ben- 
nett, but the principle of it. 

Nathan Straus, as pretty nearly 
all the world knows, is greatly 
interested in providing pasteurized 
milk for babies in large cities. He 
has been commendably  public- 
spirited in this work, but as all 
physicians know, there is a con- 
siderable body of scientific opin- 
ion against the use of pasteurized 
milk. It is cla‘med that pasteur- 
ization kills off the more harm- 
less bacteria, and thereby gives the 
milk over entirely to the more 
dangerous bacteria which the mod- 
erate heating fails to kill. 

The New York Herald, regard- 
less of the fact that Mr. Straus 
was able to influence considerable 
of the Herald’s advertising, had 
no qualms about voicing opinion 
about these scientific drawbacks to 
the pasteurization idea. It de- 
clined, further, to. publish com- 
mendatory notices of Mr. Straus’ 
work, 

Mr. Straus ceased last. fall to 
advertise in the Herald, and some 
time ago Mr. Bennett, having 
meantime laid out a campaign of 
action, began to print da‘ly ar- 
ticles, interviews or editorials on 
the subject. They were calculated 
to let the public know what the 
most .representative businéss men 
and others interested in publish- 
ing or advertising thought of the 





method of using advertising pa- 
tronage as an influence on edi- 
torial management. 

Though Mr. Bennett writes lit- 
tle for the Herald, it is understood 
that any editorial which is double- 


leaded is from his pen. Two such 


double-leaded editorials have ap- 
peared, and, needless to say, they 
hold up every Herald tradition of 
Bennett vigor and plain-speaking. 

Perhaps the neatest touch which 

these editorials of Mr. Bennett’s, 
contained was the quoting of the 
old AZsop fable about the fox who 
lost his brush and called the other 
foxes together in an endeavor to 
get them all to cut off their 
brushes so that he wouldn’t be 
so conspicuous. But, as will be 
remembered, the other foxes told 
the brushless one bluntly that just 
because he had indiscreetly lost 
his own brush there was no rea- 
son why they should try to make 
brushes go out of fashion for 
foxes. One of Mr. Bennett’s edi- 
torials reads as follows: 
_ Some of our readers may have no- 
ticed that for several months past the 
Herald advertisement columns have not 
contained the once familiar business 
announcements of Messrs. R. H. Macy 
& Co. As this enterprising dry goods 
firm is not in the habit of hiding its 
light under a bushel they may have 
wondered what was the “milk of the co- 
coanut.” 

That, familiar expression is _appro- 
priate in the present instance. It is a 
milky quéstion that decided Mr. Na- 
than Straus, who rules the Macy firm, 
to withdraw his advertisement from the 
Herald. Mr. Straus, for reasons best 
known to himself, has come forward 
as a sort of Lohengrin of pasteurized 
milk. As the scientific world questions 
the value of the pasteurization process 
the Herald, as a duty to its readers and 
the general public, could not support 
Mr. Straus’ project. 

It also exercised its right to re- 
ject some items of so-called news about 
Mr. Straus and his milk sent to the 
press by or for him, The Herald has 
a high opinion of Mr. Straus as an au- 
thority, but it doesn’t think much of 
his “nose for news.” 

If he thinks milk and water lec- 
tures made in Germany praising pas- 
teurization—and incidentally Mr. Straus 
—can be foisted upon the American 
people as news, he is wofully behind 
the times. te 

In any case the Herald maintains 
that its advertisers are not and will 
not be consulted as to the contents of 
its news columns. Mr. Straus pre- 
sumably thinks they ought to be, and so 
he has shown his disapproval of the 
Herald’s independence by severing ad- 
vertising relations with it. 

That, of course, is his funeral. If 
Mr. Straus sees fit to cut off his firm’s 
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nose to spite his own face, the opera- 
tion concerns himself and the firm. It 
certainly doesn’t concern the Herald. 
Nor does it improve pasteurized milk. 


The Herald has _ interviewed 
practically all of the large retail 
advertisers in New York, and the 
tone of their comments is of much 
interest to advertisers and pub- 
lishers everywhere. The moral ef- 
fect of these interviews has al- 
ready been considerable in 
strengthening the position of 
newspaper publishers throughout 
the country in their struggle 
against advertisers who make at- 
tempts to influence editorial ex- 
pression, either by direct demand 
or by sulking at unwillingness to 
puff the business or its owners, or 
their interests. 

Among the advertisers inter- 
viewed was Henry Siegel, one of 
the largest owners of department 
stores in the country. Mr. Siegel 
did not consider it good business 
to use influence on editorial opin- 
ions. 

Samuel J. Bloomingdale, of 
Bloomingdale Bros., New York, 
said: “I want to state in the most 
emphatic terms that if I thought 
for a moment that this firm could 
influence the news columns of any 
paper I would withdraw the firm’s 
ads on the theory that it had lost 
its independence and become a 
mercenary weakling.” 

Water Gibb, of Frederick Loeser 
& Co., said: “If newspapers pub- 
lished influenced and biased news 
and other reports they would cease 
to interest the general public and 
would consequently be useless as 
advertising mediums.” 

Melville E. Stone, head of the 
Associated Press, says: 

“A newspaper which departs 
from the expression of its honest 
conviction in its editorial columns 
or which departs from strict ac; 
curacy in its news columns ceases 
to be an influence precisely in the 
measure of its departure. 


MUST TREAT THEM SQUARELY. 

“And when a newspaper ceases 
to be influential its advertising is 
also seriously injured. No self-re- 
specting advertiser having knowl- 
edge of the business can doubt 
that the best advertisement is in 
that.newspaper which has the con- 
fidence of its readers. No news- 


paper can maintain the confidence 
of its readers unless it treats them 
squarely. And the integrity of its 
news and editorial columns is es- 
sential to such square dealing. 

“In my own experience I have 
always maintained an absolute di- 
vorcement of the news and edi- 
torial departments from the busi- 
ness department. I remember an 
experience in the conduct of the 
Chicago Daily News. The paper 
was young and struggling, but was 
building up what I conceived to be 
the most valuable asset a newspa- 
per can have, namely, the faith of 
the public in its integrity. A large 
dry goods establishment in Chi- 
cago which had been advertising 
extensively in the paper asked for 
a three line editorial notice. 

“The advertising of this firm 
was exceedingly valuable, but the 
good faith of the newspaper to its 
readers was of higher conse- 
quence. JI, therefore, sent back a 
copy of the editorial paragraph 
with a note advising the dry goods 
merchant that the first line would 
cost him a million dollars and the 
other two lines would cost him 
nothing, because he would then 
own the newspaper, and that on 
those terms alone would it appear. 
Having established this principle, 
the wisdom of which the adver- 
tiser himself saw, I never had any 
more difficulty with him or any 
other advertiser in Chicago on 
this score. 

THE ONLY SAFE COURSE. 


“In the conduct of a newspaper 
every advertisement should be 
printed as such, so that every 
reader may know that he is read- 
ing an advertisement or reading 
the news or reading an editorial, 
and should never be confused in 
respect of it. This is the only safe 
course and the only line of con- 
duct which will command public 
respect. 

“Paid reading matter intended 
to deceive the reader into the be- 
lief that it is the expression of the 
honest conviction of the news- 
paper, while in fact it is a ‘puff,’ 
is no different in principle from 
the sale of the editorial columns 
to a street railway company, a gas 
company or any public utilities 
corporation. The practice is es- 
sentially corrupt in either case. 
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And any form of dictation by an 
advertiser because he advertises 
falls within the same character.” 

“Ever since the days when I 
was in charge of the old Madison 
Square Theatre,” says Daniel 
Frohman, the famous theatrical 
manager, “I have become more 
and more convinced of the folly 
of advertising in papers which the 
public have little or no confidence 
in, whether it is in the way of 
news, in editorials or advertising. 
The first sign of decay in a news- 
paper is the admission of paid ad- 
vertising in any form under the 
guise of news. No one discovers 
the deception quicker than the 
average reader. Once you begin 
to hear people say, ‘You can’t be- 
lieve anything you see in that 
paper,’ it has commenced to lose 
its value for advertising as well as 
for news, and certainly for editor- 
ial opinion, 

“What I have said of theatrical 
advertising applies just as strong- 
ly to department store and all 
other kinds of legitimate advertis- 
ing. A merchant is the last man 
who should seek to depreciate the 
value of the newspaper in which 
he advertises his business by try- 
ing to get his announcements in- 
serted as news or editorials. Paid 
news puffs are fatal to business. 
Suppose he were to actually secure 
the right to devote half a column 
a day in reading matter type to 
advertising his business or his per- 
sonal affairs, what would the pa- 
per be worth at the end of a 
year for advertising or news?” 

——_—_~+ o»+-___—_ 


THE TERM “COPY-WRITER.” 


? Cuicaco, July 18, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Erwin Speary’s letter on page 
25 of your first July number, in re- 
gard to the term ‘“‘Copy-writer,”’ is in- 
teresting. Mr. Speary seems to chafe 
under the term and wants to be called 
an ‘‘Ad-writer’—‘but that’s another 
story.” 

Such a small amount of the stuff 
that is written, is entitled to be called 
“Advertising Copy,” and so much of it 
is “conied’” from other people’s ads, 
that I think, in general, the term ‘“‘Copy- 
writer” is most appropriate. 

The man who can really write force- 
ful stuff of his own and get it up, in 
such shape that it has real advertising 
value, and in so doing, does not “copy” 
any of the pet phrases of his neighbors, 
is properly entitled to be called an 
* ad-writer.”’ 

Franktyn Hosss. 





The Financial 


news of the day 


on the day 


(not the morning after) 


is always to be 
found in the 


New Haven 
Register 


Live financial News. 

Closing Stock quotations. 
Opening Highest and Lowest. 
Complete Market Summary. 
Read daily by the largest number 
of New Haven’s investors. 
Practically without exception, 
every New Haven investor reads 


The Register— 
New Haven’s 
Financial 


Medium 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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TURNING OUTDOOR SENTI- 
MENT INTO PROFIT. 





ADVERTISERS WHO ARE TAKING AD- 
VANTAGE OF THE YEARNING TOR 
FOREST, FIELD AND STREAM— 
SOME PUBLICATIONS DEVOTED TO 
OUTDOOR LIFE AND SPORTS—SPE- 
CIAL FEATURES OF GENERAL PERI- 
ODICALS., 





The prevailing public interest in 
all things pertaining to the coun- 
try, the suburbs, camping and 
out-door life and sports in general 
has brought about a tremendous 
advance in the advertising of out- 
door commodities. Moreover, it 
has increased the number of mag- 
azines dealing with outdoor sub- 
jects. 

Becoming more popular each 
year is the “roughing it” vacation, 
which the steamship, railway and 
resort companies encourage. Not 
only have their folders improved 
in makeup, but these companies 
have become national advertisers, 
monthly bringing before the pub- 
lic attractive advertisements of hill 
and lake, and the best way to 
reach them. 

It is much easier to camp this 
summer than it was ten years ago, 
for camp utensils, tents, sleeping 
bags, foods in compact form and 
other equipment are improved, 
and sold direct to the public by 
general advertising. The number 
of firms selling tents and camping 
facilities is surprising. 

Here are some of the advertis- 
ers who are taking advantage of 
the outdoor sentiment and whcse 
ads appear in the outdoor maga- 
zines: 


PortasLt—E Houses — Billings, Stevens 
Company, E. F. Hodgson & Co., Mer- 
shon & Morley Company, Wyckoff 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield P. H. Company. 


Boats—Michigan Steel Boat Company, 
J. H. Rushton, Acme Folding Boat 
Company. W. H. Mullins Company, 
Detroit Boat Company, Old Town 
Canoe Company, Carleton Canoe Com- 
pany, Detroit River Canoe Company, 
Defoe Boat & Motor Works, Western 
Boat & Engine Company, Murray & 
Tregurtha, Jones & La Borde Com- 
pany, Truscott Boat Company, Bath 
Marine Construction Company, Dun- 
phy Boat Manufacturing Company, 
Gas Engine & Power Company, Michi- 


gan Stcel Boat Company, Racine Boat 
Manufacturing Company, King Fold. 
ing Canvas Boat Company. 


FirearMS—Marlin Firearms Company, 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Com- 
pany, Remington Firearms Company 
Lefever Arms Company, Royal Gun 
Company, Colt Firearms Company 
Maxim Silent Firearms Company, 
Smith & Wesson, Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Company, J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Company. 


Tents; Hammocxs—C. J. Godfrey & 
Co., H. Channon & Co., J. A. Wood. 
ford Company, D. W. Shoyer & Co., 
E. L. Rowe & Son, Indianapolis Tent 
and Awning Company, Comfort Sleep. 
ing Pocket Company, Metropolitan 
Aitbed Company. 


CLotutnc—Raino Waterproof Clothing 


Company, Bird, Jones & Kenyon 
(Duxbax). 

Trunks—National Veneer Products 
Company. 

Camp Suppries—C. J. Godfrey & Co., 
Gold Medical Camp Furniture Com- 
pany. 

Rerts, Porrs—A. F. Meisselback & 


sro. (Take-a-part Reel), Horton Man- 
ufecturing Company, Magnetic Fish 
Bail Company. 


Among the excellent publica- 
tions devoted to different forms of 
outdoor life and sports are: 


American Homes and Gardens. 
Country Life in America. 
Garden Magazine. 

House and Garden, 
Indoors and Out. 

Outing. 

Outer’s Book. 

Recreation. 

Suburban Life. 

Town and Country. 
Travel. 

Yachting. 

Motor. 

Field and Stream. 


The general periodicals also are 


“taking a very active interest in 


outdoor matters. Collier's, for in- 
stance, is making a feature of its 
monthly outdoor supplement, edit- 
ed by the former editor of a large 
recreation paper. The Circle has 
vacation, outdoor and _ country 
home departments. Fhe Woman’s 
Home Companion has just closed 
a vacation contest; so has the De- 
lineator. Good Housekeeping is 
full of camping stories and trips 
by women. The magazines are 
most of them having a summer 
recreation or vacation number full 
of stories, tales and accounts of 
trips with the pine odor and camp- 
fire fragrance abounding. 
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G. L. FORDYCE WINS GOLF 
TOURNAMENT. 


L, A, HAMILTON, RUNNER UP—BEST 
GROSS -SGORE “MADE “BY WwW. E. 
CONKLYN — BEST NET-’ SCORE, 
KURTZ WILSON—SECOND NET, 
W. J. RYAN, f 





Ninety-two players took part in the 
fifth annual tournament of the Amer- 
ican Golf Association of Advertising 
Interests at Bretton Woods, July 13-18, 

The tournament was a success from 
start to finish. The best gross score in 
the qualifying round was made by 
W. E. Conklyn, vice-president of the 
On Saturday after 
list of winners 


association, with 78. 
the final contests the 
stood as follows: 


Winner of First Flight and of the 
Tournament: .G,.-L.. Fordyce. Runner 
up, Le. A.: Hamilton. 

Second Flight—Jason Rogers, 

Third. -Flight—J: Gammons, 

Fourth Flight—R. R. Whitman. 

Fifth Flight—D, W. Gaylord. 

Sixth Flight—Louis De Veau. 

The Consolation winners were: 

First Flight—F. M. Doubleday. 

Third Flight—E. Chichester. 

Fourth Flight—L. E, Torrey. 

Fifth Flight—W. M. Ostrander. 

Sixth Flight—F. L. E. Gauss. 

The 
Kurtz 


best net score was made by 
Wilson, with W. J. Ryan second. 

The ariving contest was won by S. 
Keith Evans; the approaching contest 
by R. C. Wilson; the putting contest 
by R. T. Stanton, 

——+e-—___ 

The St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer. 
Press has secured J. S. McLain as an 
editorial writer. Mr. McLain was for 
many years editor-in-chief of the Min- 
neapolis Journal, and is a fine editorial 
acquisition for the Dispatch, 





The Pulsbury Flour Campaign in 
Brooklyn ‘provided for the awarding of 


seven ponies and carts to boys and 
girls who secured from housewives 
written pledges to buy  Pillsbury’s 
Flour. It is said that over 100,000 
pledges were secured in about three 
weeks. Only Brooklyn papers were 
used. Stanley Clague, of the Clague, 
Painter, Jones Company, planned the 
campaign, 





é formerly of Nelson, 
Chesman & Co. and the Charles H. 
Fuller Company has joined the copy 
staff of the Ben Leven-Nicho!s Advertis- 
ing Company in Chicago. George Hilde- 
brecht, until recently with the Buick 
Motor Comnany, has become associated 
with the New York office of the same 
agency. 


Clement Yore, 


Hugh M. Wilson, formerly editor and 
publisher of the Railway Age, has been 
elected vice-president and a director of 
the Barney & Smith Car Company of 
Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Wilson recently 
returned to the United States after 
nearly a year spent in foreign travel. 
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Roosevelt’s Danger 
Is Nothing 


in comparison with the risks taken by 


the men who capture alive the wild 
animals for the circus and the zoo, 


Roosevelt is an expert rifle shot. No 
lion or rhino will reach him. But the 
animal catchers court death daily. The 


most dangerous trade in the world is 
thrillingly described by Captain Fritz 
Duquesne, the Boer ivory hunter—and 
after you have read his article you'll 
know why a white rhinoceros is worth 


$30,000. Pea 
An amazing story of the “bright 
red face of danger.” In 


HAMPTON’S 
MAGAZINE 


Also brilliant contributions in this 
issue by Gouveneur Morris, O. Henry, 
Rheta Childe Dorr, Edwin Palmer and 
Wm. B. MacHarg, John L. Mathews, 
Harris Dickson and Rex Beach, 


YOU judge the QUALITY, 
WE prove the QUANTITY 
of HAMPTON’S circulation 


We positively guarantee a minimum 
average monthly circulation of 250,000 
copies or will rebate pro rata if not 
given. September forms close August 
4th. 


HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Advertising Manager 
66 West 35th St., New York 
F, W. THURNAU 
Western Advertising Manager 
1638 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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Flips and Flings from a Cynic 


“The sweet-tempered cynic is the balance on the scales between 
wit and reason ’’—Doctor Johnson 











The Chinese gourmandize or 
stewed dog, but shun beef; the 
Turk considers grasshoppers a 
delicacy, but an oyster fills him 
with disgust; the Hollander rel- 
ishes decayed shark, but disdains 
bread and butter; the West In- 
dian adores baked snake and pa'm 
worms, but shudders at the 
thought of stewed rabbit. Some 
American advertisers thrive on 
magazines, and turn with aversion 
from newspapers, while to others 
billboards and car cards are equal- 
ly distasteful. You don’t have to 
be a savage to acquire a queer 
taste. 

* * 


In a trade paper ad the En- 
gineering Record says, “don’t try 
to sell a man a concrete mixer on 


his wedding day!” No! a thou- 
sand times, No!! 
* * * 


In New Jersey the other day a 
company was organized to put ad- 
vertising on tables. In Chicago 
a man has patented a contrivance 
to put advertising on the wheels 
of wagons. The man who is put- 
ting ads on toilet paper is aroun 
looking for business, and so is the 
man who prints ads on_ shirt 
boards supplied to laundries. 

On what will we next be asked 
to buy advertising—church win- 
dows or marriage licenses? 

* * * 


The question came up some 
time ago at the Aldine Club as 
to whom were the “greatest” re- 
spectively among the New York 
crowd. James O’Flaherty was re- 
garded as the greatest blarney, 
and George H. Perry as the most 
optimistic; A. J. Meston, of James 
Butler’s, took the palm as the best 
informed from a statistical stand- 
point on circulation and prices. 
William Loruenser, of Vantine’s, 
was voted the one man with per- 
fect penmanship, while there were 





many claimants for the worst 
chirography, with M. J. Shaugh- 
nessy leading. The most courte- 
ous yet considerate “kidder” was 
a distinction voted to A. J. Meis- 
ter, of the Henry Siegel Stores, 
and the man who had made the 
most surprising hit with his firm 
was named to be Charles J. Shear- 
er, of Bloomingdale Brothers. The 
greatest advertising writer and 
store manager was a title unplaced 
unanimously, though William R. 
Hotchkin, of Wanamaker’s, was 
the one man to whose copy all 
others was compared. 


* * * 


For furnishing false information 
to a reporter for a New York 
morning newspaper E. W. Welch, 
a lawyer, was given the alternative 
of paying a fine of $150 or of go- 
ing to jail. No penalty has been 
fixed to date to apply to news- 
papers which give false informa- 
tion to advertisers about circula- 
tion, 

* * * 


Ever heard of Cedar Grove, 


Well, it’s the home of George 
Henry Smith and the Sile Per- 
kinses and Granddaddy Hank, 
etc., etc, 

When George Smith was on the 
New York Times, hustling out 
after boarding-house ads, nobody 
thought he was a great many 
pumpkins. Nobody even suspected 
that he had a Henry to use as a 
ham to sandwich his name. 

It all began when George 
moved out to Cedar Grove—which 
has just 500 inhabitants if you 
count the station cat and all the 
dogs. George got exceedingly tired 
of having people saying, when 
they heard where he lived, “Cedar 
Grove—Cedar Grove, where on 
earth is that?” He sweared a 
hefty swear that the name of Ce- 
dar Grove should yet become a 
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byword on the lips of prattling 
children. 

The first thing that happened 
was a fascinating telegraph dis- 
patch, dated Cedar Grove, N. J., 
of half a column in several lead- 
ing New York dailies, telling how 
an Erie Railway commuting en- 
gine had danced a_houchee- 
couchee on the Cedar Grove sid- 
ing, to the wonder and terror of 
the oldest inhabitants. The very 
next day a similarly dated dis- 
patch told how Farmer Merkle’s 
prize Plymouth hen had com- 
mitted suicide with a piece of 
string on a weeping willow tree, 
because her lord and master had 
gone off on a trip to the oyster 
shell dump with another affinity. 

* * * 


The wires kept hot from Cedar 
Grove, telling one day in the 
Press about Cynthia, the hen who 
had amazed the countryside by 
laying two eggs in one day; and 
the next day in the World how 
Grandpa Hank, of the Sile Per- 
kinses, almost swallowed his false 
teeth when the beagle pup he had 
buried the ‘day before because a 
brewery wagon had smashed him, 
came back as good as new. The 
New York Sun wrote an editorial 
about that remarkable hen, Cyn- 
thia. The New York papers can’t 
get enough from Cedar Grove, and 
George Henry is happy. Brave is 
the man who dares say now, 
“Where is Cedar Grove?” 

Being a truthful man, George 
Henry Smith gives all the honors 
to Printers’ INK. “If I had never 
seen P, I., I should not be in the 
advertising business to-day. How 
able an advertising man the read- 
ing of Printers’ INK all these 
years has made me you may judge 
when you observe that I have got- 
ten $10,000 worth of advertising 
for Cedar Grove, not only free, 
but have been paid for it, besides.” 

* * * 


Classified advertising solicitors 
on Pittsburg papers patted them- 
selves on the back the other day 
when Joseph Sturm, whom law- 
yers were looking for all over the 
world to give him a fortune, 
walked into Mayor Magee’s of- 
ce. 
“I read the ad in the papers,” 


said Sturm, showing a clipping. 

Twenty years ago, in Bavaria, 
Sturm saved the life of an aunt 
of his. The aunt died a few weeks 
ago, leaving $55,000 in money, a 
great big farm and 3,000 sheep. 
She bequeathed it all to Sturm. 
Lawyers started hunting him, but 
it took an ad to find him. 


* * * 


That poor ditty, “I Love My 
Wife—But Oh You Kid!” seems 
to have added another trick to the 
slang vocabulary of the day. Of 
course it was bound to get into 
advertising some time. Here it is 
—in an ad by Keene’s Glad-Pheet 
bunion plaster in the New York 
World: “I love to walk—but Oh! 
my corns!” 

x * * 


The Cynic-in-Chief runs across 
unexpected evidences of the loyal- 
ty and fealty of Printers’ INK 
readers in many corners of the 
country and the world. Quotations 
from its editorials and reliance on 
its judgment of mediums appear 
on blotters, on space rulers, on 
billboards, in house organs, in 
newspaper editorials, on letter- 
heads, and an endless variety of 
places. I have seen it even on a 
business card! 

In a certain place on this con- 
tinent a very staunch newspaper 
has had (like so many other news- 
papers elsewhere!) a most per- 
nicious and indefatigably wicked 
rival. But as this staunch news- 
paper is safely lashed to the mast 
in Printers’ InNx’s Roll of Honor, 
and the wicked rival is alone out 
in the cold, far away from the 
Roll of Honor, it has never had 
a qualm of fear. 

Every now and then, however, 
it gets out a circular with a state- 
ment made in a blasé air of abso- 
lute confidence. A recent circular 
carries the headline, “PRiNTERS’ 
Ink is Good Enough for Us,” and 
after proudly relating Printers’ 
Ink’s opinion of the medium 
(which, by the way, is very good) 
it goes on as follows: 


Printers’ INK is to the newspaper 
fraternity what Bradstreet’s is to the 
commercial world—the recognized au- 
thority in all matters pertaining to the 
ss and advertising Business. 
How childish appear the attempts of a 
dyspeptic rival to vilify The Times, 
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T he Biggest 
June 


During June, 1909, The Rec- 
ord-Herald printed more adver- 
tising, both display and classified, 
than in any previous June in its 
history. As compared with 
June, 1908, 


Display Advertising 
Gained, . . 278 Cols. 


Classified Sinai 
Gained, . . 155 Cols. 
Not a Tax List 946 
Columns. 


This follows a continuous 
gain each month since January, 
the aggregate increase of display 
advertising in six months amount- 
ing to 1,216 columns. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 




















UTTE,MONT. 


is the most prosper- 
ous city in the United 
States. It produces 25% 
of the copper product 
of the world, employing 
11,000 miners who 
receive $1,250,000 
monthly. The Butte Miner 
has a circulation of 7,992 
daily and 12,137 Sunday 
in the homes of these 
miners. 
GUARANTEED LARGEST PAID 
CIRCULATION IN MONTANA 








BUTTE MINER, Butte, Mont. 
Special Rep., F. R. NORTHRUP, 225 Fifth 


Ave., New York. Tribune Buiiding, Chicago. 





when compared with the dictum of such 
an authority as Printers’ INK. 


“Dyspeptic rival!”’—what a so- 
lar plexus! Isn’t it time to call 
in the sisters of mercy? 

2 * * 


Speaking of dyspepsia, the Cynic- 
in-Chief’s favorite easy-chair 
chum, a confirmed gastromaniac 
and copy chaser, affirms and as- 
serts repeatedly that there are no 
bright women in the advertising 
business. “Granted a few depart- 
ment-store advertising managers 
who can describe corsets and 
frenzied lingerie better than a 
man,” he says, “the rest are all 
bromides.” 

Slowly there, my peptonic cynic; 
the Cynic-in-Chief has the cards 
to call your bluff. Out in Chi- 
cago in a big agency there’s a 
certain dimpled and jaunty maiden 
who, even though she worries a 
typewriter as her daily work, gets 
such Elizabethan chivalry from 
every one in the office, from the 
president down, as to provoke a 
healthy curiosity in all who ob- 
serve her sway some secret 
sceptre. 

And when they whisper to you 
that she controls one of the big- 
gest advertising accounts that 
ever fanned the desires of a so- 
licitor, you murmur, “Ah!” And 
you smile a little more sweetly to 
her yourself! 

* * * 


And how did she come by it? 

Well, she used to be the private 
secretary of a prominent advertis- 
ing solicitor, who had the account 
all nailed down, spiked and 
chained. He had a heart that fre- 
quently hesitated, undecided 
whether or not it cared to continue 
life; and on becoming aware of 
this foible of his cardiac partner, 
the solicitor spiked the account 
still harder. 

One day his heart just got tired 
and quit, and the solicitor’s pri- 
vate secretary was on the job in- 
stanter. Before any enterprising 
bounder had heard of the demise, 
the private secretary had the big 
client all sewed up in her shopping 
bag—the account was handed over 
to her. 

Do you wonder that the air of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, King Arthur 
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and Chesterfield is so thick around 
that agency? 
* x + 


Down in Columbia, S. C., they 
have simply limitless faith in ad- 
vertising. In the Columbia State 
a few weeks ago appeared the 
following ad: 


WANTED—To sell old-style piano in 
good condition, rosewood case; will sell 
cheap or exchange for good cow fresh 
in milk. Address W. B., care The 
State. 


The sad part of the sequel is 
that the editorial hallway in the 
State offices resounded with heavy 
footsteps the next day, and a tired- 
looking man put his head in the 
doorway. “Where is the man with 
the pianer?” he asked. 

Everybody looked blank. Then 
the sad man became indignant. “I 
brought my cow here yesterday to 
trade with that pianer feller, and 
nobody was here. This here cow 
ain’t got no time to stand in front 
o newspaper offices, and that 
pianer feller had better tune up or 
I'll drive my cow home and tell 
Mandy tain’t no use.” 
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Treason in the high places has 
been discovered. Read: 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
New York, July 6, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

In these days of imitation, it doesn’t 
look well for the champion of orig- 
inators, Robert Frothingham, to so com- 
pletely imitate in his Foreign Postal 
Reminders Otto Koenig’s original stunt 
of a year ago, while he was working 
for Ainslee’s. Frothingham’s postal card 
was an exact counterpart of Koenig’s, 
and I wonder how the latter feels 
about it. 

J. H. Brown. 
xk *k * 


Poor Omar! He’s had to bear 
the burden of many a parody of 
his verses. Perhaps one more 
won't hurt. 


RUBITIN 
BY 
Omr Kry1. 
When the MONTHLIES wish to reach 
The People, to increase their speech 
Do they through the Monthlies screech? 
Not on your life. 
Down in their jeans to get the scads 
To pay for DAILY half-page ads; 
They -want returns, not. simply fads, 
You bet your life. 
Of all the jewels we admire, 
The one that shines with constant fire: 
Consistency. 








Can You Write 


Strong Copy ? 


We have an opening of the highest class 
in our Copy Department. 

We want a young man who can write 
strong, vigorous letters,— 

—who can grasp a proposition quickly, 

—who can carry out ideas, as well as 

act on his own initiative, 

—who has had some business experience, 

—who is an enthusiast, 

—and above all, a man who can smile! 


This is not a mere job. 


It’s a brilliant 


opportunity for the right man! 


Are You The Man? 


Address immediately— 


F. R. SWITZER COMPANY, Inc. 


Successful Advertising 


115-117 Genesee Street 


Utica, N. Y. 
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KIND OF INSUR- 
ANCE COPY. 


A NEW 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” COPY DEPART- 
MENT ORIGINATES POSITIVE KIND 
OF COPY FOR LIFE INSURANCE— 
EDITORIAL EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 
FOR INSURANCE. 

The efforts of high-class maga- 
zines to educate the public along 
the lines of financial advertising 
have been highly successful. Suc- 
cess Magazine for July reviews 
this editorial co-operation by the 
magazines to divert the public’s 
savings into safe channels, and 
brings proof of the appreciation 
and patronage developed. 

The Review of Reviews has 
been one of the foremost in the 
campaign and has consequently in- 
spired a great many readers with 
strong confidence in its judgment. 
During the month of March the 
amount of money for investment 
mentioned by inquirers was over 





Have You Invested Your Money Wisely? 


: 
asta 
~ Heneety Found on lneerance Company — New to vt World 
Write fon complete information regarding different forms of Contracts. 

Agents in all the principal cities of the United States. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GO & WE. Presitent 256 Brestwey, N.Y. 











THE BRIGHT SIDE OF INSURANCE, 


a million dollars. Observing that 
many of these inquiries were for 
life insurance, though that subject 
had not been previously taken up 
in the financial articles, the Re- 
view of Reviews decided to print 
a series of advertisements, setting 
forth to its readers the possibili- 
ties of life insurance, purely from 
the standpoint of investment. 

“IT believe that too much atten- 
tion has been directed upon the 
unpleasant side of life insurance,” 
says R. G.  Cholmeley-Jones, 
of the Review of Reviews, “and I 
have decided that a success could 
be made by using the more pleas- 
ant and more purely businesslike 
arguments for life insurance. 

“We won over the Home Life 
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Insurance Company and started 
copy for them, which we prepared 
in this office. All reference to 
widows and orphans, and the fa- 
tality of death and consequent poy- 
erty was -left out. Instead of 
that we argued strongly for the 
investment side of life insurance 
and emphasied the fact that small 
yearly payments brought the best 
kind of investment security in ad- 
dition to insurance, 

“We have evidence that the ads 
are being well received and that 
the idea is taking hold. We have 
other ideas along these lines for 
life insurance, one of them to use 
a correspondence school style of 
copy, based on. the saving idea. 

“In general, the same idea is 
being applied by our copy depart- 
ment for other insurance com- 
panies. A unique insurance ad- 
vertiser we have started is the 
Insurance Company of North Am- 
erica, advertising the insurance of 
personal belongings.” 

a 


NECKWEAR CAMPAIGN. 


NEW 


Levy & Marcus, manufacturers of 
men’s neckwear, of New York City, are 
preparing for an extensive advertising 
campaign to the consumer through the 
medium of the large monthly maga- 
zines and weeklies. This campaign, 
which will be directed by Sherman & 
Bryan, Inc., of New York, will call for 
the use of large space in the leading 
magazines and will continue for about 
six months. This will be Levy & 
Marcus’ first venture into general ad- 
vertising. 

ee ey 


SAYS SCORE WAS 77 TO 23. 


Cuicaco, July 18, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I attended the Advertising Men’s 
baseball game, for the benefit of the 
“Off the Street’? Club. I have met and 
aited with nearlv every one of the 

layers since the game, but through 

RINTERS’ INK I get the first authentic 
information regarding the score. Know- 
ing that Printers’ Ink is always truth- 
ful, I must acept its report of the score 
of 141. This means that the club mem- 
bers only made one run, although I am 
quite sure that I saw twenty-three of 
them score in one _inning. he score, 
as I kept it, was 77 to 23. Unless the 
editor is sure of his ground, I think 
he should make proper correction on 
his eyo 

Why, George Herbert sat in a box in 
front of the writer all through the 
game, and insists that he scored thirteen 
times. 

I know that Printers’ Ink will want 
to do the C. A. A.’s team justice. 

FRANKLYN Hoses, 
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That Imprint 


on your catalogue means the kind of book that people trust-—one 
that works for you because its illustrations, press-work and binding 
back up your claim about the quality of your goods. 

On your business stationery, checks, bonds, stock certificates 
and other securities it means a century of experience in giving 
you the distinctive quality that few can equal. 


If you are the head of a business or department using printed matter we would like 
to send you our monthly magazine, ‘““TheImprint.’’ It shows the kind of work other 
people are using and how they are creating sales. Simply request it on your business 
letterhead and we will gladly enter your name. 


American Bank Note Company 
70-72 Broad Street, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Atlanta 
Pittsburg St. Louis San’Francisco 
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THRGRI 
American Magazinett 


Beginning with the October issue, 
1909, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE | tp: 
will increase its size by forty pages of } ¢ 
reading matter and illustrations; new pe 
departments will be included, and the | — 


scope of the magazine greatly enlarged. 





THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE now gives 
the advertiser 1,000 pages for one dollar. 
($280 per page for 280,000 or more.) No 
magazine gives more in white space; no mag- 





azine gives so much in quality of circulation. 


*The average reader of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE has over ten times the buying 
power of the average American. 














*The total taxed property wealth of our 
readers is four per cent. of the total taxed 
property wealth of the United States! 








“ These facts are proved conclusively by tax assessors’ reports oD 
our subscribers in the sixty-four leading cities of the United States, TI 
showing an average taxed property wealth of over $6,500.00 per a4 
subscriber. We are glad to show these lists to any advertiser. 15 
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"HIGREATER 


nstarts with October 


ue, We are now beginning a campaign 
NE | that will increase our circulation, within 
Off the next year, from twenty to fifty 











er cent. 
the ea 


The greatly enlarged and greatly enriched 
magazine, with a greatly increased circula- 
tion, will add greatly to the value of our 
advertising space. 


The advertiser who makes a contract now 
may secure the present rate—$280 per 


page. 








This rate will be advanced before the end 
of the year. 


PME titi i 


Advertising Manager. 





| on 
tes, THE PHILLIPS PUBLISHING CO. 
per 341 Firra Avenur, New York 

153 La Sate Srreer, Curcaco 
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60,000 CHILDREN ENJOY 
NEWSPAPER OUTING. 


PHILADELPHIA ‘NORTH 


OUTING FUND A GREAT INSTITU- 
TION—THE ADVERTISING VALUE OF 
PUBLIC SPIRIT ILLUSTRATED. 


An impressive spectacle, illus- 
trating in striking fashion the in- 
fluence of a modern newspaper in 
the homes of the people, was to be 
seen at the White City Amuse- 
ment Park, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, on July 14. This was the 
occasion of the North American’s 
annual play-party to the children 
of Philadelphia, and upward of 
60,000 took advantage of the fa- 
per’s hospitality for a merry day. 

The number in attendance was 
remarkable, considering that ad- 
mission was had only by tickets 
nrinted in one day’s issue of the 
North American—that of the pre- 
vious Sunday—and that only chil- 
dren under 14 years of age were 
entitled to use them. 

The outing was conducted in 
true North American style. Every- 
thing in the park was open to the 
youngsters through a series of 
coupons printed along with the 
admission ticket in Sunday’s pa- 
per. Long lines of kids, some- 
times strung out for two or three 
hundred yards, were moving con- 
stantly, all day long, toward the 
various entrances, each with a 
North American coupon in hand. 
Laughing, rollicking, shouting, 
they filled the park with a medley 
of gleeful noise from morning to 
night. 

The North American, as host, 
was represented at the park by 
*. A. Van Valkenburg, president 
and editor, and E. S. Edmondson, 
advertising manager, who were 
accompanied by a party of friends; 
by “Aunt Polly Evans,” friend of 
all the little folks and presiding 
genius of the North American’s 
children’s page, and by represen- 
tatives of the paper’s Outing 
Fund, which conducted the affair. 

To the sixty thousand-odd chil- 
dren July 14 was a delightful day, 

3ut in addition to appreciating 
the worth of these friendships as 


AMERICAN’S” 


parties, 


a business asset, this occasion, to 
the North American, was only 
part of a_well- defined and per- 
sistently-followed policy of mak- 
ing lives brighter for children. 

In pursuit of this policy, the 
North American Outing Fund has 
played a large part. It was start- 
ed some ten years ago, soon after 
the paper was revived by its pres- 
ent management, and has been ac- 
tively conducted since. Through- 
out the summer it maintains a 
sanitarium for invalid children at 
Atlantic City, where thousands of 
sickly little ones have been bene- 
fited by good food, intelligent 
care and cool sea breezes. 

Three times a week through the 
hot months groups of poor chil- 
dren, ranging from two to three 
hundred in number, are taken to 
the Wissahickon Valley, in Fair- 
mount Park, for a day’s picnick- 
ing. Agents from the Outing Fund 
gather them from different sec- 
tions, marshal them into special 
trolley cars for the trip to and 
fro, and keep a watchful eye on 


their play. Mothers have learned 
that they can trust even their 
smallest children to the care of 


the North American on these ex- 
cursions. Bountiful dinners and 
suppers are provided, all cost-free. 

Virtually, all the money to sup- 
port the sanitarium and pay fo- 
the picnics is raised by the paper’s 
younger readers through the 
means of porch parties. Stories 
of the parties, with names of the 
workers, are published, and on 
Sunday a whole page of photo- 
graphs. 

Some time early in the winter 
all the Outing Fund workers are 
invited to a theatrical production 
as guests of the paper. 

Many thousands of dollars are 
raised each year through the porch 
pretty nearly enough, in 
fact, to pay for the sanitarium and 
the picnics. Any deficit is cheer- 
fully met from the North Ameri- 
can’s treasury. : 


The New Idea Magazine has a very 
unique cover this month, appropriate 
for the Fourth. A girl is shown hold- 
ing her ears as a firecracker is about 
to explode. The effect is very real- 
istic. 
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PROGRAM FOR AD CLUB 
CONVENTION. 





The program for the coming 
convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America, at 
Louisville, Ky., August 25-26, has 
now been completed. 

The first afternoon there will 
be three addresses—“ Advertising ; 
What It Is and Its Effect Upon 
the Consumer,” by Frank Van 
Camp; “The Legal Responsibility 
of an Advertiser,” by Louis Scur- 
lock, Kansas City; “Value of 
Printing Arrangement in Copy,” 
by W. A. Ferree, St. Louis. 

That evening the delegates wi! 
be the guests of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times. Bruce 
Haldeman, president of the Cou- 
rier-Journal Company, will greet 
them, and Henry Watterson will 
make an address. St. Elmo Mas- 
sengale will also speak. 

The next morning, Arthur 
Hawkes, superintendent of the de- 
partment of publicity and indus- 
tries of the Canadian Northern 
Railway, will speak on “The Na- 
tion That Advertises.” Hugh 
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Chalmers will speak on “Sales- 
manship and Its Relation to Ad- 
vertising.” 

At noon a real Kentucky bar- 
becue is scheduled. After an 
afternoon of general discussion, a 
ride through the Land of the 


- Cherokee over the Trail of Daniel 


Boone is on the program. 

In the evening three addresses 
are to be made, one by S. S. Mc- 
Clure, president of McClure’s 
Magazine, on “The Making of a 
Magazine.” Ralph Estep, adver- 
tising manager of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, will speak 
on “The Artistic Side of Adver- 
tising.” Ingalls Kimball, of the 
Cheltenham Press, will sneak on 
“Printing Art in Advertising.” 

The next morning the speakers 
will be William Thompson, vice- 
president of the Kalamazoo Stove 
Company, on “The Man Who Pays 
the Bills’; James Schermerhorn, 
editor of the Detroit Times, on 
“Upstairs and Downstairs”; Cap- 
tain C. C. Healey, captain of the 
Chicago mounted police, on “The 
Proper Policing of a City, a Valu- 
able Advertising Asset.” 











every issue. 


help to their profession. 


and Comment? 





Whom Does Your 
Salesman Meet? 


If you start a salesman on the road and every 
person he meets is highly rated, you are pleased. 
If, added to the foregoing fact, each man is inter- 
ested in your proposition and is a friend to your 
salesman, you will be delighted. 

Case and Comment meets highly rated men 
They are looking ahead for this 


magazine because it pays them to read it as a 


May we show you examples of real results 
accomplished for advertisers who are using Case 


Case and Comment, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Out July 16th 


Write for a copy of 


The Fourth Annual School 
Number of 


The Times-Dispatch 


Richmond, Virginia 


Bigger and more comprehensive than 
ever. The largest compilation of school 
advertising carried by any metropolitan 
newspaper, 


One Hundred Colleges 
eight States. 


Over 3,000 inches of Advertising. 


First in the Field—Still Leading 


SUMMARY. 


The Times-Dispatch is the paper of 
Quality and Quantity of circulation in 

Jirginia. It is not only supreme in 
School Advertising but in all other clas- 
sifications. It has a larger—and better 
class—circulation than any paper, morn- 
ing or evening, in Virginia. 


Over from 


The N. M. Sheffield Special Agency 


U. S. Express Bldg. Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago New York 


In The Heart 


OF THE 


Empire State 


the distinctive journal 
of influence and weight 
whose constituency in- 
cludes the substantial 
families of Central New 
York is 


The Utica Observer 


UTICA, N. Y. 





Now circulating nearly 


17,000 daily 





WHEN IS A PRIZE OFFER 
A LOTTERY? 


CONTEST BY KREITER PIANO CO., MIL- 
WAUKEE, HELD TO BE A LOTTERY— 
DISTINCTIONS OUTLINED BY POST- 
OFFICE ATTORNEY AT WASHING- 
TON, 





Some months ago the Kreiter 
Piano Company, Milwaukee, start- 
ed a prize scheme in which it of- 
fered a piano and a piano player 
to the one who would guess near- 
est to the total dollars’ worth of 
business done by the piano com- 
pany in the past year. The cor- 
rect figure was deposited with 
Mayor Rose, and six representa- 
tives from newspapers were named 
as judges. The contest required 
a coupon to be cut from the paper 
and filled in, to be numbered by 
the company on receipt. 

The Milwaukee postmaster de- 
sired to be a party to no illegal 
contest, and asked for a ruling 
Here is the official decision: 

You are advised that the scheme of 
the Kreiter Piano Company is clearly 
a lottery, and matter relating to it 
should be excluded from the mails. 
In respect of the consideration required 
in a lottery, you are advised that it is 
not necessary that it consist of a pay- 
ment of money by the contestant to 
the =, *, company conducting the 
scheme, is sufficient if the latter 
obtain m.. benefit in the shape of in- 
creased patronage, or if the contestant 


sustain, some detriment or undergo 
some inconvenience in order to com- 
pete. In this connection, your atten 


tion is invited to the marked pages of 
the enclosed memorandum concerning 
the elements of a lottery. In addition 
to the consideration in the shape of in- 
creased patronage of the company and 
detriment to the contestant which is 
undoubtedly present in the scheme in 
question, there is also a direct valuable 
consideration required of him in the 
purchase price of the newspaper in 
which the advertisement appears; for 
he is required to submit with his an- 
swer, a coupon clipped from the adver- 
tisement, which necessitates a purchase 
of the publication. 


Newspapers all over the coun- 
try have reason to be extreme- 
ly careful in not admitting a 
lottery scheme, as the penalty 
is the deprivation forever of the 
second-class mailing privilege. In 
a number of cities—Troy, N. Y., 
for instance —newspapers have 
been asked to print prize schemes 
amounting to lotteries, and have 
in most cases refused. 
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ADVERTISING BY THE JU- 
VENILE COURT. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, COURT ENDEAVOR~ 
ING TO EDUCATE PARENTS— 
STREET CAR COMPANY CO-OPERAT- 
ING—ALL FOR MUTUAL ADVAN- 
TAGE. 





One of the most unique appli- 
cations of the advertising idea 
which has yet come to the ob- 
servation of Printers’ INK is 
done by the Juvenile Court of 
Dallas, Texas. 

One of the most prolific sources 
of worry to all city parents, and 
expense to all street car com- 
panies, is the killing or maiming: 
of children in tlie street. Several 
times a month motormen in New 
York City who have by accident 
killed a child are mobbed by an- 
gry citizens. The damage suits 
resulting from accidents on 
street railways are numberiess 
and extremely expensive. In the 
smaller cities one damage claim 
may wipe out the profit of that 
line for several months. 


Now comes the news from 
wide-awake Texas that the Ju- 
venile Court has collaborated 


with the street car company in 
an advertising campaign to par- 
ents to educate them in prevent- 
ing accident. 

A double-column ad in the daily 
newspapers is run_ regularly, 
and the street car company car- 
ried the same idea into the street 
cars, where cards on the same 
subject are kept posted. 

The advertising is supplemented 
by the work of a special officer 
employed jointly by the Juvenile 
Court and the street railway com- 
panies of the city. The results 
are said to be evident in the 
greater care with which children 
are guarded and warned. 

Chicago street railway compa- 
nies and others in a few west- 
ern cities are conducting cam- 
paigns along similar lines for 
adults. Cards are run showing 
by illustration the right “ the 
wrong way to get on and off 

The Dallas idea of a court ad- 
vertising opens up speculations 
along other lines. Why _ should 
not other governmental offices ad- 
vertise ? 
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For | 
Financial 
Advertising 
in 
Portland 
Maine 


Nowadays, people do not wait until the 
next morning for their financial news. 
Closing stock quotations and very latest 
financial news items are printed ON 
THE DAY OF OCCURRENCE in the 


Evening 
Express 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printea in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 

CIRCULATION 142,440 

RA! E 35 CENTS 











‘*A Daily Newspaper for The Home ’’ 


The Christian Science 


Monitor 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday 





World-wide Circulation and 
undoubtedly the most 
closely read 

newspaper in the world. 





Advertising rates furnished 
on application. 
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Printers’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers, 

President and Treasurer,J.D. HAMPTON. Sec- 

retary, J.1. ROMER. Manager, J. M. HOPKINS. 

OFFICE: 12 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
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New York, July 21, 1909. 
When manufac- 
A turers buy more 
Sure Sign) ‘aw materials, 
of More they mean to 
manufacture 
Advertising more, and when 
Prosperity they manufac- 
ture more they 


mean to use the tools of selling 
more extensively. 

The figures showing the im- 
ports of raw materials for the 
last fiscal year are just out, and 
contain some significant hints. 
More raw material has been pur- 
chased than in any near known. 
Silk, cotton, wool, vegetable fibre, 
India rubber, hides and skins, tin, 
copper, lumber and tobacco are 
the principal items, and all of 
them have been purchased in rec- 
ord quantities. And it hasn’t been 
because of tariff revision, for ar- 
ticles expected from the first to 
be lowered in duty have been im- 
ported with the same percentage 
of increase. Over eight million 
more pounds of silk were im- 
ported, for instance, than in any 
year known. 
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There is only one explanation— 
that manufacturers throughout 
the country have proved their 
faith in the big volumes of busi- 
ness coming this fall by laying 
down good American gold for 
materials with which to meet the 
certain demand for finished prod- 
ucts. 

It can absolutely be depended 
upon from the import figures of 
raw material that it has been, or 
is now finished for trade, and that 
the movement both to put it on 
the dealers’ shelves and to move 
it off is being mapped out this 
moment in thousands of advertis- 
ing offices. The fall magazines, 
newspapers, billboards and trade 
papers will unfold the story of the 
evolutions of these record quan- 


tities of “raw,’ 
Increasing ‘the General 
Electric Com- 
Electrical ~..“ ies 


pany,a great and 
Advertising famous house, is 
authoritatively 

reported to be planning a large 
general advertising campaign in 
the magazines and newspapers. 

Whether the comparatively re- 
cent advertising activity of the 
Western Electric Company has 
stirred up this campaign it is not 
possible to say. But it is certain 
that the General Electric Company 
has been impelled to some extent 
by the rapidly increasing tendency 
of electrical firms to advertise. 

The development of central sta- 
tion electric current service ad- 
vertising is one of the many won- 
ders of advertising. There are 
now agencies devoted exclusively 
to central station syndicate adver- 
tising, and a great deal of news- 
paper space and circular matter is 
used. The Pacific Electric Iron 
Company is using pages in the 
magazines, and the telephone com- 
panies are now running a familiar 
and standard campaign. The Ex- 
ide Battery, by the help of three 
months’ advertising, was able to 
make contracts with so large a 
percentage of its prospects that it 
has temporarily ceased to adver- 
tise. 

Electrical advertising is evident- 
ly just coming into its own. 
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It has long been 


Advertising 4 habit of large 
Trade business con- 
Alliances  ertns, bred by the 


sulphuric attitude 
of the public in the past concern- 
ing trade combinations, to keep 
anv trade alliance very dark. ‘To 
advertise the fact would have been 
regarded as sheer recklessness. 

How times have changed is il- 
lustrated by the large and bold 
announcement made last week by 
the O’Neill- Adams department 
store management, New York 
City. As an explanation § of 
its past bargain advantages and 
an argument for future patronage, 
it announces that its store is only 
one of a number of department 
stores pooling their buying and 
management interests for mutual 
advantage. By this is meant, of 
course, the New United Dry 
Goods Company, in which H. B. 
Claflin is interested. 

A series of good ads, entirely 
separate from regular items, are 
now run regularly, giving some 
exceptionally well-reasoned argu- 
ments why the combination means 
advantage to the public. 

The advent of Taft, perhaps, 
and the more reasonable attitude 
of the public toward corporations 
makes this advertising argument 
fall on fertile =" 





‘icine The advertiser 
Pressure who gets knocked 
down with an 
Policy when he a p- 
proaches a pub- 
lisher and endeavors by gentle or 
forcible means to influence the ed- 
itorial policy is far more rare than 
one might think. 

The number of publishers who, 
in one way or another, are amena- 
ble to advertising influence are 
still far too large, even though one 
can sympathize with the unappre- 
ciated temptation and great pres- 
sure which many publishers con- 
stantly experience. 

It is very refreshing and en- 
couraging to notice the aggressive 
campaign now going on in the 
columns of the New York Herald, 
as described elsewhere in this is- 
sue, to show the public and ad- 


vertisers in general the indefensi- 
ble nature of an advertiser’s re- 
quest to influence editorial com- 
ments to the slightest degree. 

In a smaller or larger way, 
every newspaper and even every 
magazine and trade paper is con- 
stantly meeting with the situation 
the Herald describes. <A. great 
many advertisers carelessly try to 
use as much influence as possible 
on editorial columns, but are not 
seriously offended when they are 
denied; but many other advertis- 
ers seem unable to appreciate that 
not only do they not purchase edi- 
torial influence when they pay for 
an ad, but also that the publica- 
tion in which such a thing was 
possible is an exceedingly poor 
medium to use. 

The New York Herald is earn- 
ing the gratitude of a great many 
conscientious publishers in bring- 
ing sharply to the attention of 
everybody the inconsistency and 
undesirability of advertisers mak- 
ing the slightest demand upon the 
editorial departments, 





Some While the aist 
Anniversary 
—" Number of 


PrINTERS INK 
was decidedly impressive per se, it 
becomes especially notable when 
considered in comparison with the 


Anniversary number of last year. 


Here is the comparison: 


THE 20TH THE 2lst 
ANNIVERSARY ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER NUMBER 


consisted of 72 
pages and was the 
largest birthday 
issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK ever pub- 
lished up to that 
time. 

It contained 35 
pages of paid ad- 
vertising, or 7,000 
agate lines. This 
was a gain of 12 
pages over the 
1907 issue. 

There were 29 
individual adver- 
tisers represented 
in the display 


pages. 
ighteen full- 
page ads and 1 
double-page 
“spread” were 
printed, 


consisted of 156 
pages and was the 
largest issue ever 
published in the 
whole 21 years’ 
history of PRint- 
ERS’ INK, 

It contained 87 
pages of paid ad- 
vertising, or 17,400 
agate lines. This 
was a gain of 52 
pages over last 
year. 

There were 81 
individual adver- 
tisers represented 
in the display 
pages. 

Forty-one _ full- 
page ads, 9 double- 
page “spreaders,” 
and an 8-page ad 
were printed, 


The above figures show the fol- 
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lowing percentages of gains over 
the 1908 Anniversary Number: 


Gain. 
Total pages........ cose 118% 
Advertising ........ oo 149% 
Display advertisers..... 180% 
Full-page ads.......... 128% 
Double-page ads........ 800% 


The previous advertising record 
of Printers’ INK was held by the 
Annual Review Number of Jan- 

uary 20, 1909, with 71 pages of 
paid adv ertising, 72 individual dis- 
play advertisers, 36 full-page ads 
and 7 double-page spreads. There- 
fore, the Anniversary Number 
beat .PrinTers’ INK’s previous 
record by the following percent- 
ages: 





Gain. 
Ce ee ee 23% 
Display advertisers...... 13% 
Full-page ads..... cone BOW 
Double-page ads.......-. 80% 


Furthermore, every line of the 
big volume of advertising in the 
21st Anniversary Number, as in 
every Other issue under the pres- 
ent management, was paid for at 
regular card rates. 

It is also interesting to note that 
the periodicals advertised in the 
21st Anniversary Number repre- 
sent a total circulation of over 
7,000,000; while the circulation of 
newspapers advertised reaches the 
total of 8,000,000. It is possible 
for an advertiser to make up his 
list of mediums from the advertis- 
ing pages of Printers’ INK, and 
know that he is using the best 
there are of whatever class de- 
sired. 

Finally, it is worthy of record 
that the circulation of the 21st An- 
niversary Number of PRINTERS’ 
INK was practically double that of 
a year ago. 

There is no news- 
Why News- paper summary in 
paper Sum- his number, as 

mary Is has been the cus- 

Discontinued to™ for several 

months. There is 

a reason why, and a very significant 

reason why. PrinTERS’ INK has 

not been able to get anything like 
fair and accurate figures from 
many newspapers, and in justice 
to those who have given correct 
figures, the printing of a news- 
paper summary is discontinued. 

Printers’ INK wishes to thank the 

considerable number of news- 


papers who furnished accurate and 
conscientious returns of their 
monthly paid display total, and 
record here its high opmion o; 
them. 

But for the newspapers ‘whose! 
deliberate or careless mistakes in 
giving figures which’ inciuded' 
ciassitied advertising, or special 
editions or other amounts cieary 
and repeatedly explained to them 
to be outside the summary scope, 
Printers’ INK cannot but feel both 
indignation and regret. 

Had anyone asserted that so 
many and such otherwise good 
newspapers would endeavor to 
take advantage of other news- 
papers by misrepresentative figures 
ranking them above their due,: 
Printers’ INK would have stoutly 
defended them. But proof is now 
in its own hands that there is a 
great need for a bigger and broad- 
er business policy on many news- 
papers. 

‘The newspapers as a class of 
media will never get the share of 
advertising possible for them to 
obtain until more of them adopt a 
more open and clean policy and 
show a tendency to deal fairly 
with each other and with adver- 
tisers, and work for newspaper ad- 
vertising, not for personal gain at 
all cost. 


To let the double 
center ad of the 
Orange (N. J.) 
Daily Chronicle, 
in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK go by with- 
out comment would be to lack 
news sense. Here is a newspaper 
with 6,000 circulation, having the 
courage and belief in the doctrines 
it preaches to others, to buy the 
most prominent position in PRint- 
ERS’ INK, and print that ad most 
artistically in colors in its own 
plant. The ad is undoubtedly one 
of the very best which has ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK. 

The Chrenicle’s remarkable rec- 
ord of growth and its enterprise 
in thus aggressively seeking for 
business should open the eyes of 
hundreds of newspapers no larger 
or wealthier than the Chronicle, 
so that they might see how the 
most successful modern news- 


—— 


Object Les- 
sons for 
Newspapers 
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Those Who Advertise in 
TaKe No Chance of Being Buncoed 
They never question volume or quality of COMFORT’S circutation 
RESULTS ARE SATISFACTORY 


And that’s the test that suits them best, 


As our regular rate of $5.00 an agate line goes into effect again with our 
Odcber number, 


September COMFORT 


the title page of which is reproduced in miniature above, presents the last oppor- 
tunity to advertise at our 


Special Low Rate of $4.00 a Line for September 


Make sure of best possible returns for your money by using liberal space in 
September COMFORT. September forms close August 16. Send through 
any reliable agency, or direct to 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. W.H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. — ghicago office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative AUGUSTA, MAINE FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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papers win business and prestige. 


There are too many sleeping 
newspapers. Lack of individual 
energy, absence of stimulating 


competition and failure to appre- 
ciate the certain results of vigor- 
ous advertising efforts is compel- 
ling many a community to do 
without a live newspaper. Proof 
of this is right at hand, in the fol- 
lowing letter from a prominent 
lawyer in the South. 


If you know of or learn of any 
thoroughly competent man or men look- 
ing for a newspaper field, I will ap- 
preciate being placed in communication 
with them. 

We have here a city of about 10,000 
population, a large County reasonably 
thickly settled, and one newspaper in 
the county. It has a morning edition, 
except Monday, and publishes the only 
weekly paper, the — 3 

As is the tendency where there is a 
monopoly, the publication is weak, wo- 
fully weak; and the people are anxious 
to see a real newspaper here. There 
is no question as to its receiving the 
support of the people, as an advertising 
medium as. well as from a subscription 
standpoint. An _ evening publication, 
daily except Sunday, can be made a 
financial and newspaper success, 

It will have to be a live one, the 
people have had years of experience with 
the sleeping kind, Democratic in politics, 
and work for the upbuilding of the com- 
munity. 

There is no question as to the future 
of this city, with six feet of water to 
the Gulf, good railroad facilities, dollar 
coal, cheap iron, an abundance of wood, 
fine educational facilities and a liberal 
allowance of almost every natural re- 
source. I am a Northern man myself 
and can appreciate just what a couple of 
live, wide awake newspaper men can do 
in this field 

Anything that you may do for the 
relief of the situation will be appre- 
ciated. 











Paint advertisers 
Paint Adver- and dealers are 
tisers and pretty well stirred 

Formula wp at. sm 

concerning legis- 
Laws lation which has 
already passed in four or five 
states, compelling the printing of 
formulas on labels. Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and other states 
have already put into force laws 
compelling the publishing of the 
chemical formulas used by paint 
manufacturers selling within state 
borders. 

Very pardonably paint adver- 
tisers and dealers consider this a 
revolutionary and even confisca- 
tory measure. The formula of any 
manufacturering concern is abso- 


lutely private capital, and in the 
opinion of Printers’ INK cannot 
constitutionally be taken from any 
manufacturer. 

The popular impression seems 
to prevail that in passing such laws 
the plan of the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act is simply 
applied to the paint trade. As a 
matter of fact, this is not the case 
at all. The National Pure Food 
and Drugs Act makes absolutely 
no attempt to force advertisers to 
publish their formulas — simply 
forcing them to publish the per- 
centages of harmful ingredients, 
if any. 

A sadly disorganized condition 
has thus been brought about in 
the paint trade, which threatens 
property and trade. Much of the 
blame for such a condition of af- 
fairs is due to the large number 
of makers of adulterated paints, 
who have in the past aroused pub- 
lic antagonism. 

campaign of elimination to 
improve paints is now going on, 
amounting to a survival of the 
fittest, and is impelling more 
makers of ready-mixed paints to 
advertise standards of quality. 

The house-paint business has 
grown from nothing in 1860 to 
one gallon for every inhabitant in 
the country to-day, showing the 
possibilities of still more develop- 
ment. Not 5 per cent of the 
makers of house paints are ad- 
vertising to-day; yet those who 
are advertising have almost half 
the trade. 

Campaigns of advertising, such 
as the National Lead Company, 
for instance, is conducting, would 
undoubtedly have resulted in so 
educating the public about paints 
as to destroy the trade of the 
paint fakirs, if the house-paint 
manufacturers had advertised as 
well as the white lead and varnish 
makers. 

The laws enacted in the West- 
ern States compelling the publish- 
ing of a formula is a matter of 
concern for all advertisers since 
it threatens to confiscate formulas 
of all kinds. Being compelled to 
publish a formula is just as good 
as being compelled to give it away 
to rivals. Action is already being 
planned to awaken advertising 
men to the dangerous precedent. 
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Read the five talks in Printer'’s Ink, issues of aly 
ug. 


Richmond, Ind., = 


TALK 
FIRST 





and Vicinity 


We speak only of the present and 
the future. One could talk all day on 
what Richmond‘ has done—how it was 
founded way back in 1806 and of the 
prominent part it has taken in forming 
the history of Indiana—of how it has 
grown steadily, without a boom or 
panic until it reached its present high 
standing among the towns of the mid- 
dle west. But you are an advertiser 
and you are busy—so are we. 

Richmond of today is a _ thriving 
manufacturing city, situated in a rich 
agricultural community. Population 
over 23,000 and pulling trade from a 
population of over 50,000. Sixty-eight 
miles from Indianapolis, 75 miles from 
Cincinnati, 40 miles from Dayton, O., 
and 45 miles from Muncie—it is the 
natural trading center eof the rich 
White Water Valley—drawing trade 
from 30 miles around. 

Richmond is a city of homes. It 
ranks far above the average in this 
respect. Nearly $900 per capita is the 
way the money is divided and fairly 
even too. Our financial institutions 
have increased their resources 205 per- 
cent in the last ten years and they 
transacted business as usual during the 
recent panic. They paid all checks in 
currency and did not limit the amount 
of withdrawals. 

The policy of the Palladium is to 
boost, and the whole community is 
boosting as never before. Almost ev- 
eryone is a live wire in Richmond and 
vicinity, down in the Old Hoosier State. 

The Palladium and Sun-Telegram is 
getting business for Richmond mer- 
chants. It can get business for you. 
You can reach the most people in Rich- 
mond and vicinity by advertising in the 


Palladium and Sun-Telegram. 








Special Representatives 
PAYNE & YOUNG, 
750 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 30 West 
38rd St.. New York. 
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- THE VALUE OF WHITE 
SPACE 


HE editor of a magazine fills part of the space in his 

publication, and the advertiser fills the rest. The 

editor buys the best literature he can get hold of, 
He wants the work of the most popular and successful 
writers and artists. Nothing is too good for him. Ex- 
pense is of no importance if he can get the stuff that will 
fill his space the way he wants it filled. 

The advertiser, however, after buying his space, seems 
to feel that he has dipped into his pocketbook far enough, 
and shies at spending the money necessary to fill it prop- 
erly. Copy and pictures that are ‘‘thrown in’’ with the 
space suit him best. He says that the space costs him 
enough, without running up a big bill for design and copy. 
His idea of the real value of the space and the high im- 
portance of filling it properly is totally different from that 
of the editor. 

The editor is right. Space is only white paper. The 
paper is the messenger, the matter which fills it is the 
really important thing. If you get your money’s worth, 
it is both wise and economical to fill a $500.00 space with 
a $500.00 advertisement—or one which costs several times 
that much. 

Our clients get their money’s worth. The advertise- 
ments we produce get every dollar in value out of the 
space they fill. Wecan tell you and show you just why 
this is true. 


ARTISTS—COPY WRITERS—ENGRAVERS—PRINTERS 
DAY AND NIGHT ART STAFFS 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 
4} Union Square, New York City 


Telephones i a5 t Stuyvesant 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 

















Many a motorist who punctures 
his conversation with expressions 
more forcible than potite will prob- 
ably be willing to go on record 
to the effect that the Bosch Mag- 
neto is a most sulphurous good 
thing—or words to that effect. 








if Your Car Is 


BOSCH EQUIPPED 


the enjoyment of your vacation will not be marred 
by vexatious’delays caused by ignition trouble— 
the bugbear of the motorist 

Mechanical Perfection, Thorough Relia- 
bility and Simplicity of Operation are the 
REASONS WHY the 


BOSCH MAGNETO 
is the universal ignition system. 


BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY 
223-225 WEST 46th STREET = NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Branch, 1258 Michigan Avenue 











This fact, however, does not war- 
rant the Bosch Company in using 
a misshapen devil as a prominent 
feature of its magazine advertis- 
ing. This devil does not fit the 
requirements of the case, and is a 
pretty poor sort of a devil, any- 
way. The automobile gentleman 
shown in illustration No. 2 is a 
more appropriate person to help 
sell magnetos. 
a 


Five statements are made about 
Paris garters in this magazine ad, 
in addition to the price. Only- two 
are within hailing distance of each 
other—the others. are scattered 


around wherever room can be 
found to tuck them in. As a re- 
sult, the average reader will ‘see 
only one or two of them, whereas, 
if they were under the same roof 
and well dispiayed, all would be 
read by at least a part of those 





NO. 2. 


who see the ad. Furthermore, the 
arrangement is such that the cut 
of the garter shows up badly, and 
the man adjusting a garter is all 
but lost. The man who planned 


PARIS GARTERS <= 
_ 


A necessity with 
Knee-Drawers 


No metal can touch you 





this ad must have just left a ses- 
sion with a jig-saw puzzle. 
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This simple little ad of the 
Wait & Bond Blackstone cigars 
stands out very strongly in the 
newspapers in which it is run- 
ning. It prints well in any paper, 


Cigar 
made in Boston 


have a national 
reputation. 


Waitt & Bond 


Blackstone 


has been Boston’s 
most popular cigar for 
25 years. Why? The 
men who smoked them 
25 yrs, ago still smoke 
them. Ask them why 
Blackstones make-new 
friends every day. 











and its strength makes it the most 
prominent thing on the page upon 
it appears. 

Here is a Weis magazine page 
which shows pictures of seven d f- 


ONE 
LINK OF THE 
COMPLETE CHAIN 
OF Weir orrice 
EQUIPMENT 
Desk No. 555—A Complete Office on Legs. 





ferent desks, tables and other of- 
fice furniture. It isn’t a very easy 
matter to show so many things in 
one ad in an effective manner, 
Perhaps the arrangement of the 
cuts in this particular ad could 
not be improved upon, but what 
is the black oval for? It is not 
only awkward and ugly, but s0 
shocks the eye that the illustra- 
tive value of the furniture cuts is 
pretty nearly lost. The ad would 
be better without it. 

. e & 


This nicture teaches us that the 
only way we can beat the Wabash 
out of our fare is to walk, and 
that the walking is good. 

Also that we can beat the Wa- 
bash, physically speaking, by tak- 
ing to the track in front of a train 








THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BEAT THE WABASH 











FOUR FAST TRAINS DAILY to 
ave Union Jaton newt ces: 
gSat ST. LOUIS B22" 





“él 


and strolling leisurely along—the 
train will never catch us. 

Also that tramps infest the route, 
and that the way to attract the 
favorable attention of people who 
have money to travel around the 
country with is to show them a 
crude, cheap “comic” of the Hos- 
tetter’s Almanac variety. 

All of which is valuable infor- 
mation. 








—_———_— +or—"—"- 


Joseph H. Harper, editor of the Ohio 
State Journal, Columbus, O., has an: 
nounced that his publishing company 
has acquired the Columbus Press-Post, 
and a new Democratic state daily was 
issued July 11th. 
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OVERHEARD AT THE 
LUNCH CLUB. 


BEING A THREE-CORNERED CONVERSA- 
TION THAT DEALS WITH SEVERAL 
PHASES OF THE ADVERTISING 
PROPOSITION—ANECDOTES AS AIDS 
IN FILLING SPACE. 


By Schuyler Tibbals. 


“Did I ever tell you about the 
non-conformist minister whose 
misfortune was a natural tren- 
chant for brevity?” asked the 
Newspaper ..an. “He used to get 
along pretty well with the hour 
sermon, but the  fifteen-minute 
prayer preceding it worried him. 
One day he found he had used all 
his material when scarcely half 
through the prayer-time: he hesi- 
tated, stumbled, finally stopped. 
Then an idea came to him, and 
he went on confidentially, ‘And 
now, Lord, we would relate to 
Thee a little anecdote.’ : 
“These long-winded advertise- 
ments always remind me of that 
minister: they reach the “anec- 
dote” stage so soon. All the ad- 
vertiser actually says could be put 
into a smashing two-hundred- 
word paragraph: instead he pads 
it into a two-thousand-word 
mush. In the last analysis 
advertising is only store news.” 
“News nothing! The Adver- 
tising Manager fairly snapped out 
his words “News nothing! 
How much ‘news’ would your 
readers find in being told that Co- 
lumbus discovered America 365 
times a year, or that Washington 
was the father of his country 
e.o.d.t.f. There is just about as 
much connection between news 
and advertising as between lec- 
turing and selling goods.” i 
“When you talk about selling 
goods,” broke in the Business 
Man, “I feel at home. Advertis- 
ing has always been a bit of a 
mystery to me, but the grip and 
sample case are old friends. 
“IT was selling patent medicine 
when I struck a blinding light. 
I used to wonder what the 
druggist was going to do with the 
stuff after he got it, until one day 


I went to look up a testimonial. 
Then I revised my views. I 
found the man had used two 
dozen bottles in half as many 
weeks, and was delighted with the 
results. That was an eye opener. 
I figured that if a dealer could 
get a dozen such customers out 
of every 10,000 people in his town 
he would be _ independently 
wealthy. Ever since I have had 
my own business I’ve figured my 
advertisement on that basis. Of 
course, I’d like to have every 
reader read my copy, but I aim 
rather to make permanent cus- 
tomers out of, say, half a dozen 
in each thousand.” 

“But why don’t you do both?” 
asked the Artist. “Why don’t 
you tell your story in the lan- 
guage everyone understands—in 
pictures.” 

“Well, then, Artist,’ broke in 
the Mail-order Man, “if a picture 
is such a cracking good selling 
argument, why don’t they send 
demonstrators on the road _ in- 
stead of salesmen. They can 
point out the advantages of the 
goods just as well. What’s the 
use of paying a high-priced man 
to spend half an hour arguing 
with each buyer? 

“It’s a peculiar fact about hu- 
man beings that they don’t digest 
things taken in too concentrated 
form. Concentrated foods are 
admittedly a failure, because a 
certain amount of bulk is needed 
even when it adds nothing to the 
nutritive value of the food. This 
simile is a particularly apt one. 
I have seen an illustration that 
told the story of the goods per- 
fectly fall flat for lack of enough 
argument; and then seen the 
same illustration reduced to allow 
for more reading make good, 
strong in the same medium and 
space. As I see it, you all are 
right. Successful advertising 
must tell its story in the head- 
lines, and the meat of the propo- 
sition in its first paragraph. 

“The trouble with the Newspa- 
per Man’s minister was that he 
hadn’t analyzed his proposition 
properly. No man who really 
knows his goods ever has to tell 
‘anecdotes’ to fill space. Waiter, 
bring me the check.” 
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= 
A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. . Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Henor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 














is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 
having the requisite qualification. 

Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 
enter this list. 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
circu.ation; leading want ad. medium, - - 
ae eee New London, Davy, ev'g Aver. 10906, 6,104; 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739 
19.270. best advertising medium in Alabama _ 
Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. exceeds 3.450. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Nepudlican. Average for 1908, 
ARIZONA Daily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243, 

Phoenix, Repudlican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Keps., Tribune Bldg 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Zvening Star, daily and Sunday. 
COLORADO Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (OO). 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 58.467 








Ga This absolute correctness of the latest cir FLORIDA 
culation rating accorded the Den 
ver Post is guaranteed by the Jacksonville, \etropolis. Dy. av. 1st 3 mos., 
publishers of Rowell’s American 1999, 12,857. E. Katz,-‘Special Agent, N. Y. 
GUAR Newspaper Directory, who will —— 
AN pay one hundred dollars to the 
TEED first person who successfully Jacksonville, 7 imes-Union. pat 17,742; Sun 
controverts its accuracy. ‘ 19,839 Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y.C hi Sp. A. 
CONNECTICUT GEORGIA 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily | LaFayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 


average for June, 1909, sworn, 12,747. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 


for 1907, 7,743; ave rage | for r 1908, 1,726. ILLINOIS 
3 Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. of Honor distinction. Need more be said ? 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; ; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729 = 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annval Chicago, Areeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver: 


Sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,567 age for 1928, 74,242 
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Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 


average for 1907, &, 018; for 18; for 1908, 4,097. 


tee oe Hk 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circul.tion, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
pape's PRINT. 
ge Vhe absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 


te ee ge 
anil 
Sb PE EE: 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 

net paid erceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
§@ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy. 


oUAR 
AN 
TEED 





Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 


Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo. ; mer- 
cantile, Av, 1908, 16,608. A. F, Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1908, 


20,911 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963, 


INDIANA 
Evansville, fournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S,A., N. Y: 


Notre Dame, Zhe Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112, 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly, 
Daily average 1907, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 





South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average year 
sending Dec, 31, 08, 9,329, Best in No. Indiana, 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. ‘All paid in advance.’ 


Davenport, 7Zimes. Daily aver. June, 16,876. 
Circulatiur in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any ot/.er paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Yourg, 
Publisher. Circulation for 1908, 42,931. Rate 
7° cents perinch, flat. If you are after business 
in lowa, the Cafital will get it for you. First 
in everything. 
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Dubuque, 7imes-Yournal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664: Sunday, 14,731. 


Washington, Ave. Yournal. Only daily in 


county. 1,900 subscribers, All good people. 
KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 1908, 
4,835. KE. Katz, Special Agent, N. 
KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. WW. Av. 08, 3,370. 


Largest and best paper in Central Kentucky. 
Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. \W eek day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 
Lexington, Leader. Av — for 1908, evening 
5,445, Sunday 6.878. E. Ka 
Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 





MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 

Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly, J.W. Brackett Co, Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,461. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 











MARYLAND 

Baltimore, American. Waily average for 1908, 
14,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 

Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company, Average 1908, 84,395. For June, 
1909, 85,608. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount Of week day ad. 


Kwek kk 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Beston Glove printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. This was 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Buston newspaper. 


Wr We We Ye We He 


Boston, Post, June, ‘09, Sunday aver. 252,369; 
daily, 280, 665. ‘Ihe Boston Post s greatest june 
in both circulation and adverti sing. 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


Established 1825 
Average circulation tor May, 1909, 104,133. 
Gain over May, 1908, 16,408 
Gain over April, 1900, 4,551 
The char. cier and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensire results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 
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Human Life, The Magazine About People 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily /tem, net average circulation 


for 19c8, 3,099. 


Fall River, Globe. 
paper. Largest cir. 


The clean home paper. Best 


Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 





Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 





Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,396. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 








Worcester, L’ Opinion Publique, daily (OO) 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 
Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Detroit, 
Michigan farmers. 


Average May, 1909, daily 
Greatest net circulation 


Jackson, /atriot, 
9,348, Sunday 10,205. 


Saginaw, Courier-//erald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A. 





Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 


1908, 19,886; June, 1909, 20,950 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Evening Herald. Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
July 15, 1909, “ - 

he absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Pa... & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 


ACA -me is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 


lowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (Q@©). In 1908 | eo] 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,419. 
Daily average circulation for 
May, 1909, evening only, 
71,382. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for May, 1909, 72,797. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. ) The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. It is 





guaranteed to go into more 


Joo homes than any other paper 
in its field. 





Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten, 
Swan J. ‘Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 53,341. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
The Sunday Tribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem. 
ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 
by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 


UA 
wi 
TEED 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. 
for 1908, 1,095 


Average circulation 
Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,548. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, Vew-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps 


St. Louis, Vational Druggist(©®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 

8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 19¢8 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 


Average year 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Couricr. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
190d, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 26,021. 


Newark, Avening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. 


1906, 18,237 
’07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Fournal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 


average for year 1908, 52,286. 





Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 561,604; Angquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Evening News. 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 


Daily average for 
1908, 94,033. 


_ Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 
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Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending April 30, 1909, 4,817. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
Wiss circulation entire year, 1908, 





6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 12 months ending May 31, 1909, 10,344. 


~ 





Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatricai). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (OO). 





Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 176,865 guaranteed. 





The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal’ Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,250 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 





The World. Actual aver. for 1907, Mor., 345,- 
4%. Evening, 405,172. Sunday, 483,336. 





Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for first five months 1909, 4,827; May, 6,342. 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 





Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,951. 


(een 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishes. 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat 


Finnish, 
Actual average for 1907, 11,120. 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 178,291, June, 1909, 
83,578 daily; Sunday, 102,479. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists ot the Central States. 


Dayton, Yournal. 1907, actual average, 
21,217. 


Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. '08, 463,716. 


| 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av., 1908, 
32,833. 2u largest published. Pays advertisers. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av.,’08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, Times-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,955; June, 'o9, 31,011. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Oregonian,(Q©) For 
over lifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 

“ tion, more foreign, more local and more 
classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. June NET PAID circulation, daily, 
39,223, Sunday average, 49,245. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, Times, ev’g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 





Erie, 7Zimes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
June, 1909, 19,648. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Zelegraph. Sworn aver- 
age June, 1909, 16,155. Largest paid 
circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Wa:d, Chicago. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
June, 1909, 12,674. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown, 


—_——— 











In Philadelphia 
The Bulletin 


goes daily into 
nearly every one 
of the over three 
hundred thousand 
homes of the “city 
of homes.” 


Net Parp AVERAGE FOR JUNE 


254,150 


Corizs a Day 


The ‘‘Bulletin’s’ circulation 
figures are net. All damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
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Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
ph: ovraphic monthly. It brings results. 
Average tor 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1907, 5,614: 1908, 5,617 (OO). 


ODOOVOOOOOOOOOODOOOOO00000 


(nly ome agricultural paper in the United 
St t s—the FaRM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
his been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INKS distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Gu rantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 


(O@). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
ot H nor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culstion; has the Star because it guarantees its 


ereulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’'S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gnality than quantity. 


Ri Rh BG Be ee 


Philadelphia. The Press (OO) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 
GUA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press tor June, 1909, 
101,753; the Sunday Press, 169,976. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '08, 11,734. They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 

GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 





York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1908, 18,185 —sworn. 





Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 25,861 
(OO). vening Bulletin, 45,373 aver- 
age 1908. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
lisher, Largest cir. south of P rovidence, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ry * eed Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4, 
Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUAR age for1900, daily (@®) 13,416 
SAD sunday, (@@) 14,180. 
\ — — 

Spartanburg, //erald. Actual daily average 

circulation for 1908, 2,992. 





TENNESSEE 


Knoxville, Yournal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
1908, average : Daily, 43,786; Sunday, 62,793. 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 
Chicago 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,465; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554, 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. ry A Average 
for 1908, 4,776. Examined by A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,827 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


Rutland, Herald. Average, —_S Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. 


St. Albans, Messenger, we 4 Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1908,3,066; June, 1909, 
3,764. Largest circulation. Only evening paper 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle Times '‘O©) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

GVA combines with its Feb. ’o9, cir. of 

re No 59,436 daily, 83,762 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. In 1906-’07-’08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18,732 
Sunday, 26,729. 





Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1908, 
18,768. 
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WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazetfe. Daily average, May, 
1909, daily, 4,736; semi-weekly, 1,789 
Madison, State Journal, daily. 
age tor 1908, 5,090 


Actual aver- 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily, Av. for 
week ending, June 26, ‘09, 40,476 (O©). Carries 
largest amount of advertising ot any paper in 
Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 7h: Journal, evz., 


ind daily. Daily average for 

GVA 12 mos., 57,609; fur June, t909, 
(A ty 668,779; daily gain over June, 1908, 
TEED 2,648. Over 50% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,848. Examined by A, A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending May 1, 1909, 4,442; April, 4660. 





Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 


Actual weekly average for vear 


AL ended Dec. 31, 1908, 53,427 
Ye t. Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
EE than any other paper. Adv. 

.50 an inch . we Office, 


$3.5 : 
41 Park Row, W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
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WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Wancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; June, ’08, 15,773; June, 09, 18,601; H 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily June, 1909, 
41,044; weekly 1908, 27,425; June 1909, 25,813 


Canada’s Ger- 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. 
Rates s6c. in. 


man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. 


Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl. 
30, 09, 26,445. Weekly, same period, 29,510. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. 











|The Want-Ad Mediums 











requisite grade and class. 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 


large volume of 














COLORADO 
Wart advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening 7 elegraph. 1c. a word. 


HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (©), carries double the number of 
Want Ads vi any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
HE Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad meuium of Ce.tral Easte n Illinois. 


THe Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 

day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West, 





S6NJ EARLY cvery body who reads the English 

langa ge in, around ¢r about Chicago, 
teads the Daily News,"’ says the /ost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Ciicagu’s want ad" d.rectory. 





INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad” 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other poper in Indiana. 
RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 














MAINE 


HE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. ‘They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns. 


He Hr ve He He He 


THE. Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

i 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


FI HE He WE WE 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, caries | fORO} | 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
May, 1909, amounted to 229,376 
lines; the number ot individual 
ads published were 31,219 
wee Eizht cents per agate line it 


| jocoe Cash order one cent 
oo a word. 


HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N "THE 





Minneapolis 7ribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers. 

It publishes over 140 columns of 

Want advertisements every week 

at fuli price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, l&c. 
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MONTANA 

HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 

newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily ; 14,205 Sunday. 

NEW JERSEY 

THE Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 

other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month, 
NEW YORE 
7 E Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circ ulation Staten ent. 


T* E Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, halt- 
tone makingyagd practically anything which 
interests and appéals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wa'.t 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okia. City,31,011. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get result s—Want 
Ad Meaium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 

THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other O.tawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 





HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 
Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 


America, 122 are dis- 














ALABAMA 

The Mobile Register (QO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (OO) 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). 


t Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah, ~, _ The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. Hi. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Pecan 


TLLINOIS8 
Bakers’ Helper (9@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
ark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known 
Grain Dealers Journal (OO). Ch cago, te 
grain trade's accepted medium for “Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago YS eal Actual 
average circulation for 1906, 16, 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (@®). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 


Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (Q@@). 


Boston Evening 7ranscripft (O©), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (Q@©). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassifed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@@). 


NEW YORE 
Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). Virst in its 
class in circulation, intluence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magasine (O@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Fournal (QO). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’’ and 
“Electric Ratlway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (Q©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. C.rculetion over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wiselv in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 
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LIFE without a competitor. Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of its kind—that’s LIFE. 


Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 





The New York J7imes has a greater city sale 
than the combined city sales of the other three 
morning newspapers popularly ranked with it as 
to quality of circulation. 


New York 7 ribune (Q©), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


A conservative, clean and 


Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; ‘he Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@©). 
influential paper in tidewater. 


Oldest and most 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (Q@®), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (Q@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, fiat rate. 


The Giobe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. 


. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 


less than one dollar. 





“Printers’ Ink” 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 


cost twenty cents an agate 
Five per cent discount may 


No order accepted for 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broaa St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 








ADVERTISING IN 


CUBA 


being placed for M. C. Farber, of 
Chicago (watches), through the 


BEERS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
HAVANA, CUBA 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Yournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 


ENGRAVING 





H4L -FTONES for the newspaper or the b 
ter class of printed matter. THE ST AND. 
ARD ENG. CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 





PF RFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larcer 
10c. per in THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 





Ki AB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St, New York, makers of haif-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 





ELECTROTYPES 


Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. I.argest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches a day. White for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 
RAPID ers’ Block, Cincinnati, 




















HE Saturday Evening Post covers every State 
and Territory. 





ge New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leadin, 


DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








AD WRITERS 


If Your Ads. Don’t Pull ‘y.. 


W. D. KEMPTON, Glen Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 











COIN CARRIERS 


GET THE CASH 


with the subscription order. 

Also used with Want ad 

dept 1,000 any Printing, 

$3.25 ; 5,000 any Printing, 

$10.00. Samples free. DE- 

TROIT COIN WRAPIER 
CO., 4 John K, dt.eet, Detroit, Mich. 














HELP WANTED 





War TED—Advertising Agency wants first 

class experienced solicitor. Must be strictly 
honest, conscientious and command respect. 
* GOOD PROSPECTS,” care of Printers’ 
Ink. 





ANTED—Young man, over 25 and under 40, 

experienced as an advertisiny solicitor. We 
have a permanent position open on an Evening 
daily newspaper. TIMES-REPUBLICAN, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 





REE REGISTRATION is offered for limited 

period to reporters requiring not over $18a 
week and Linotype Operators (4510 minion), not 
over $22. Good positions open Booklet sent 
free FEKNALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, S$ igfield, Mass. 











ANTED : 


Technical Writers; A large elec- 
trical manufacturing company needs two 


technical writers—one to prepare publications 
on details and supplies of all kinds and one to 
cover railway ard power apparatus. Both 
must be technically trained and have ability as 
writers. Commercial experience desirable. G ve 
full particulars, Exceptionally good p>» iti: s 
< good men. Address “ M.,’’ care of Piinte s’ 
nk, 
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A Splendid Opportunity for 
a Young Man 


who has had experience in the editorial 
line. We are in need of a man, who is in 
a position to take an interest in the busi- 
ness and capable of attending to all the 
editorials of a trade publication in the 
hardware field. ‘‘H. S. H.,’’ care Printers’ 
Ink. 

















LINOTYPE SCHOOL 





Kgl teed Linotype School, 419 First Ave., N. 
Y. Technical School solely. Write for booklet 








MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN ot apility who 

seek positions as adWritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 


Editor -— Advertising Writer — 
now successfully editing leading trades paper 
of its kind and writing advertising that sells 
products of leading concern of its kind, adver- 
tising that must be high class to produce 
results. Can prove what I say and show what I 
am NOW doing. Gained present position 
through SHEER ABILITY. Best reasons tor 
change. Original, practical ideas. Address, 
“BOX 110," care of Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Position as 
Manager of Publicity 


I have charge of one of the largest and best 
equipped publicity departments extant, for a 
manufacturing corporation. Have 125 people, 
including writers, photographers, artists, en- 
gravers, printers and distributors, and produce 
250 publications per year, from inception to cir- 
culation, both technical and popular, besides 
the best salesman's aids ever compiled. The 
cost is at least a third less than that of com- 
petitors. This is the second department of the 
kind I have built from the ground up and made 
of value. I want a place that has big oppor- 
tnnities in a concern that desires its share of the 
good times coming. The name of my employers 
is alone a guarantee of my ability. Salary 
moderate tor service rendered. Further par- 
ticulars in a personal interview. Address 
“C H.L,” care Printers’ Ink. 











PATENTS 





poa——— PATENTS hat PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





MERICAN, large experience here and 
abroad as advertising manager, desires to 
make connection. ‘ Box 17,” l’rinters’ Ink. 


3 - High class, covering Ohio. 
Adv. Solicitor West Pa., East. Mich., 


will handle additional representation this terri- 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fifih 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 





OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








tory. Address ‘Excellent,’ Adv.Club, Cleveland 





ADVERTISING Manager with a creditable 
record which is open to the strictest investi- 
gation desires to connect with a manufacturing 
concern making an article of merit. Address 
“S. B. P.,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





OLLEGE graduate (29) having seven years 
business experience, two in advertising field, 
wishes position as assistant to advertising man- 
ager in large or growing manufacturing concern. 
At present representing advertising department 
N. Y. publication. Address “H. R.”’ care P. I. 





N experienced advertising man would like 
to make good connection, either as adver- 
tising manager of some large concern or maga- 
zine, or to act as Eastern representative of 
several papers. Best of references. Address 
“H,” Room 91, 7 Pine Street, New York City. 





YOUNG man desires position in advertising 

department of manufacturing concern. 
Four years experience with high class trade 
journal, and was formerly assistant advertising 
manager for large specialty house. Can write 
Strong copy and am familiar with details. 
“ADMAN," care of Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$1,500 Will Buy Profitable 


Publishing Business 
The first edition of books sold will return the 
investment and 100% profit. Sale includes copy - 
rights, cover designs, mattresses, dies, stock 
on hand, etc. A money-maker for the right 
man_ For particulars address, ARCHBULD, 
8918 Meridian Avenue, Cleveland, VUhio. 











TRADE-MARKS 





RADE-MARKS registered in U. S. Pate .t 

Office. Names of publications are registrabie 
trade-marks under conditions. Booklet relatii g 
to trade-mark protection mailed on request. 
BEELER & ROBB, Trade-mark Lawyers, 111- 
112 McGill Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Some gumption 
and $20,000 cash 


will buy controlling interest in 
an old and thoroughly estab- 
lished special book publishing 
business. They also publish a 
small magazine which is a 
valuable advertising vehicle 
for the sale of the books. 

The business needs new 
blood and more working capi- 
tal in order to keep up to 
date. 

This foundation should ap- 
peal with force to an experi- 
enced young publisher who 
has sufficient initiative to run 
a business for himself. 

Better inquire to-day. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ Ink. A dozen 
prominent advertisers want 
high-priced advertising 
managers now—read their 
ads in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising man 
who wants another posi- 
tion makes his wants 
known through PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 
vertising man, try a Print- 
ERS’ InK Classified ad. 














ITEMS OF INTEREST, 





_ The Richmond, Va., Times-Dispatch 
is getting out some unusual educational 
issues. The Times-Dispatch claims to 
have carried 263,718 lines of advertis- 
ing, exclusive of classified, during June, 





The advertising of the Onoto Safety. 
Self-Filling Vacuum Fountain Pen js 
being handled by the Coupe & Wilcox 
Company, New York. 





The Every Size Maternity Skirt and 
Elite Tailor-made Skirts have started an 
advertising campaign in several of the 
leading women’s publications. The ad- 
vertising is being planned and placed by 
o ——— & Wilcox Company, New 

ork. 





The summer campaign of the Engel 
Cone Shoe Co. is practically over. Quar- 
ter and half magazine-page space has 
been used in the Saturday Evening Post 
and one or two other mediums with 
very good results. Mr. Cone is working 
on some new style sandals which will 
be advertised extensively next spring. 





The Ideal Cocoa Co. expects to resume 
advertising through the New England 
territory later in the fall. Six inch- 
copy will probably be used. The account 
has been held up for some time because 
of the raise in price of cocoa beans. 





_ The Fairy Sanitary Crib advertising 
is now appearing in a large list of wo- 
men’s magazines. The list will prob- 
ably increase during their fall and win- 
ter campaign, which will be planned 
and placed bv the Coupe & Wilcox 
Company, 





The H. Sumner Sternberg Advertis- 
in~ Service is arranging 3,000-line con- 
tracts with leading papers throughout 
the country for “B & K” Straw Hats, 
manufactured by Blum & Koch. 


In the six months ended June 30, 
1909, the increase of advertising in the 
New York Times over the corresponding 
period of last year was 649,402 lines. 
The daily circulation of the Times ex- 
ceeds 175,000 copies. 





James S. Garland is placing the 
advertising for the Concord School 
through the J. Walter Thompson 
Agency . Most of their appropriation 
was spent in the spring, but orders will 
be given to high-class publications having 
a school department. 





The Baseball Magazine, Boston, has 
opened a New York office, with E. M. 
Davidson as manager. Mr. Davis was 
formerly with the Studio Magazine. 


3en Leven-Nichols Advertising Com- 
panv, Chicago-New York, is preparing 
a National camnaign for a new, popular 
price, Vacuum Cleaner. This device is 
a distinct innovation and promises to 
revolutionize the industry; $30,000 will 
be spent in the national magazines dur- 
ing the months of October and No- 
vember, 
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NEWS PARAGRAPHS. 


The sheriff has sold at auction 
the office furniture of the Commercial 
Publicity Corporation, New York City, 
under an execution of $1,080 in favor 
of the People’s Bank of Buffalo, and 
realized $476. The corporation was 
formed March 25, 1907, with a capital 
stock of $50,000, which was increased 
to $100,000 on July 6, 1908, was for- 
merly located at Buffalo, and opened an 
office in this city in February last. 
Liabilities are reported to be about 
$5,000. 





H. M. Kruegler has been appointed 
New York advertising representative 
by the Newark Star. 





The Indianapolis News made a daily 
average gain in the first 6 months of 
1909 of over 81 columns, a gain of al- 
most 10 columns daily over 1908, 


D. W. Norris, Jr., and W. P. Hughes 
have purchased the Council Bluff (Ia.) 
Nonpareil of Victor E. Bender. The 
new owners also publish the Marshall- 
town (Ia.) Times Republican, 





Wm. S. Archibald, for some time 
junior solicitor for Vogue, has ac- 
cepted a position with Life, after mak- 
ing a good record on Vogue. 


The Auto-Strop Safety Razor Com- 
pany has a new manager, Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, who for several years 
was an editorial writer on Iron Age. 
Previously he was advertising manager 
of the Waterman Pen Company. 








JOLIET’S POPULATION 
CROWDS 50,000 

mostly common eople—industrious, 
thrifty workers in shops, stores, offices 
and on farms. 8,300 families in the city 
and suburbs read The News, edited 
to make it one of the greatest inland 
cities in the Mississippi valley. It is a 
great medium for food products, soaps, 
shoes, clothing, all useful household 
articles and magazines, 


H. E. BALDWIN, Advertising Mer. 
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FOR SALE 

Daily newspaper in a city 
ten miles from _ Boston, 
Mass. The city has 15,000 
population, but there is 
within three miles six 
towns, which give an added 
population of 40,000. 

The mechanical plant was 
inventoried a few months 
ago for $5,500. A full de- 
scription will be sent you 
on application. The paper 
has a daily circulation of 
more than 1,200 copies, but 
a live newspaper man could 
work this up to 4,000 or 
5,000 daily. Good terms 
will be made to any news- 
paper man who looks good; 
$1,500 down and notes on 
balance will take the prop- 
erty. Present owner is in 
another business which will 
enable him to be of service 
to purchaser. Address “L. 
S. D.,” N. E. Office, Print- 
ERS’ INK, 2 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 














= se lara ss 
7850 Moving Picture Men 
throughout the world read the 
MOVING PICTURE NEWS 
every week. To sell to this class, the NEWS 
is the medium. Our readers believe in our 
advertisers, because we require a guarantee 
of good faith. Ask our advertisers about 
results. Rates and sample copies on request 

















Cinematograph Pub. Co., 30 W. 13th 8t., N.Y. 
| eemoneraenanen rane cemrtann ts tcrerea 














THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 














1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














Increase the Pulling 
Power of Your Ads 


A good catchy appropriate picture means more 
readers of your ad,and therefore more inquiries 
THE PATTERSON-GIBBS new 
cut book ‘‘ Unusual Pictures ’’ 
contains a wonderfully complete collection of 
proofs in color, Clever art, which will brighten 
your newspaper, magazine, booklet and folder 
ads. The cuts of the proofs are carried in stock. 
Orders shipped same day received. The price of 
the book is 50 cents (stamps or money). Th‘s 
amount refunded on first order for cuts of $1.50 
or more. Send 50 cents for this book today. 


THE PATTERSON-GIBBS CO. 
1500 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Business Going Out 














The Prudential Life Insurace Com- 
pany is placing contracts direct with 
a number of Pacific Coast newspapers. 
mt space, chiefly half-pages, will be 
used, 


The Beatrice Creamery Company is 
making contracts, exceeding 2,000 in- 
ches, with Southern newspapers for 
the advertising of Meadow Gold Butter. 
The business is being handled through 
N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia. 





Fourteen thousand-line contracts, to 
run one year, are being made by the 
Val Blatz Brewing Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., with newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast. The E. H. Clarke 
Agency, of Chicago, is placing the busi- 
1fess, 





_ Orders are now being sent out for 500 
inches. one year, to Western papers 
for Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 
The business is placed through the 
Klague-Painter-Jones Company, of Chi- 
cago. 





Reid Gordon Company, of Cincinnati, 
through the Nelson Chesman Company, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., is placing orders 
for ten inches, three times a week t.f., 
in the Southwest, 


Contracts for 1,000 lines are being 
made in the Central West by the Ke- 
wanee Boiler Company, through the 
W. K. Cochrane Advertising Agency, 
of Chice~o, 





Advertising the Mercantile Cigar, 
7-000-line contracts are being placed in 
the South by F. R. Rice. The business 
is going out through the Kaster Agency, 
of St. Louis. 





Five thousand-line contracts for 
Quaker Oats are being made with West- 
ern papers, space to be used within one 
vear. Wi.uams & Cunnyngham, of 
Chicago, have the placing of the orders. 





Orders for three inches, seventy-eight 
times, for Burnett’s Vanilla, are going 
out to papers in the West and on the 
Pacific Coast through Frank Seaman, 
Inc., of New York City. 





The Chattanooga Medical Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is making 20,000- 
line two-year contracts on the Pacific 
Coast for Wine of Cardui. The_busi- 
ress is going out through the Nelson 
Chesman Company, of the same city. 





The United Cigar Manufacturers’ 
Company, of New York, through Lord 
& Thomas. New York, is putting out 
twelve inches, wing age 4 times, in the 
South, advertising the Optimo Cigar. 





Rice & Hutchins, Boston, are using 


1,720 lines in Southern Ohio for the 
Educator Shoe. Space is to be used 
within two months. Wood, Putnam & 
Wood, of Boston, are the agents, 





The Poertner Motor Company, 1999 
Broadway, New York, are using sixty 
lines, single column space, in ten lar 
New York City dailies advertising their 
National Car. Frank Kiernan & (Co, 
New York, are placing the business, 





_ Three hundred inches, special copy, 
is going out_to a selected list of news. 
papers for Castoria, 


The H. E. Benjamin Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, is sending out a 
fifteen-inch ad, two insertions only, 
to Pennsylvania papers for the First 
Mortgage Guaranty & Trust Company, 
of the same city. This is the financial 
concern of which Leslie M. Shaw, for- 
merly Secretary of the Treasury, is the 
head. 





H. C. Sheppard, Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia, is asking rates of a 
selected list of newspapers for Atlantic 
Coast resort advertising. 





Hill & Stocking Advertising Agency, 
Pittsburg, is placing advertising for 
Mt. Union College, Alliance, O., in 
weekly newspapers in Pennsylvania. 


George L. Mitchell & Co., Philadel- 
phia, are offering two-line readers to 
Pennsylvania papers for Hance Bros. 
& White, of the same city. Copy is 
to run until the end of August. 


The advertising of Frisbie, Coon & 
Co., shirt manufacturers of Philadel- 
phia, will be placed by the German- 
American Advertising Agency, of that 
city. 





Walter Baker & Co., Boston, are send- 
ing out orders direct for twelve inches, 
twenty-six times, and six inches, twenty- 
six times. to a general list of news- 
papers. The advertising will start Oc- 
tober 2nd, copy appearing once a week. 





Pape, Thompson & Pape, of Cincin- 
nati, advertising Diapepsin, will use this 
fall much the same list of papers as 
used in their last campaign. New York 
and Chicago papers, however, will be 
cut off the list. The business will go 
out through Blaine-Thompson, Cincin- 
nati. 





The H. Sumner Sternberg Advertis- 
ing Service, New York, is sending out 
contracts for 5,000 lines in a series 0 
thirty-two leading newspapers or 
Michaels, Stern & Co., copy to occupy 
eight inches, triple column, — twice 
weekly, for three months. 
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The H. Sumner Sternberg Advertis- 
ing Service is arranging 8,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers throughout the 
country who will receive orders for 
Gotham Summer Underwear and Gotham 
Shirt advertising. The advertisements 
ate very attractive and will occupy 
liberal space. 


The Coupe & Wilcox Company are 
making contracts for the advertising of 
Carlisle & Co., bankers and brokers, 
New York, in a large list of dailies and 
weeklies throughout the Central and 
Western states, among small towns and 
agricultural districts. 








The fail and winter advertising cam- 
aign for Northrop Steel Ceilings and 
Nocodo Steel Tiling will be planned 
and placed by the Coupe & Wilcox Com- 
pany in a large list of leading weekly 
and monthly magazines, also in the 
Sunday magazine sections of a number 
of the largest cities and towns, 

++ 


BOSTON NOTES. 


The Johnson Educator Food Co. 
is considering general mediums for next 
year. The past season’s advertising has 
been very successful and it is expected 
that more mediums will be added for 
1910. This business is handled by the 
George Batten Agency, of New York. 








After being out of the newspapers for 
two years, the C. C. A. Tiser Co. 
has made an appropriation covering the 
Boston papers and territory outside will 
be taken up later. The account is han- 
died by Ernest J. Goulston. 


The H. E. Fiske Co. is using 56 line 
copy in a list of special publications, 
through N. W. Ayer & Son. 








The J. Waiter Thompson Agency is 
placing 40-line copy in class publication 
for A. F. Roberts, Washington, N. H., 
advertising antiques of all kinds. 





The classified real-estate departments 
of the magazines are receiving copy 
from H. H. Heap, Williamstown, Mass. 





The advertising department of the 
walter Baker Co., 45 Broad street, is 
making up a list of newspapers covering 
the country for next season’s advertising. 
The contracts wi'l go out direct later in 
the month. 


The Lovett-Chandler Co., 6 Beacon 
street, is asking for rates from New 
England newspapers generally for a new 
customer who will use 8-inch copy one 
time a week for a year. 


The Boston office of N. W. Ayer & 
Son is handling the appropriation of I. 
S. Johnson Co., manufacturers of John 
son’s Anodyne Liniment and Sheridan’s 
Condition Powders. Contracts covering 
a year’s advertising will be sent out 
shortly from the home office at Phila- 
delphia. 








A list of women’s publications. and 
general magazines is being considered by 
the J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. This 
is for the advertising of Hall’s Hair Re- 


newer, one of the products of this con- 
cern. The business is handled by the 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 





All of the advertising of the Holstein- 
Freisian Association, Brattleboro, Vt., 
is handled by the A. W. Ellis Agency. 
This concern is also placing the appro- 
priation of the American Fountain Pen 
Co., manufacturers of Moore’s Non- 
Leakable Fountain Pen, 


Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass., are 
using New York papers and a select list 
of high-grade —— to exploit their 
suverware. he account is handled by 
the Morse International Advertising 
Agency. 


The Thermex Silencer Works, East 
Soston, are sending out orders for 3- 
inch space to daily newspapers covering 
the State of Maine. 


Oe 
CHICAGO NOTES. 





Elgin 15. Spicer associated with the 
management of DeWitt & Co., the bi 
proprietory medicine house, has joine 
the organization of the Ben even- 
Nichols Advertising Company, Chicago- 
New York, 

J. L. Stack, advertising contractor, is 
placing an advertisement of the Aer- 
motor Company’s new two horse-power 
gesolene engine in a large list of agri- 
cultural papers. 





Ben Leven-Nichols Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago-New York, is placing 
Sentember orders for the Chicago Mail 
Order House. Straight mail-order pub- 
lications are being used. 


_ Long-Critchfield Corporation is send- 
ing out fall orders for Carey Roofing 
Companv. 

Orders are going out from Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, for Carter White 
Lead fall advertising. 


Orders for the Louisenbaed Reduc- 
tion Saits will be placed with the Na- 
tional magazines by the Ben _Leven- 
Nichols Advertising Company, Chicago- 
New York, 


_—_—— 
ST, LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


The Kellerstrass Distilling Company, 
St. Louis, is sending out orders through 
H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office 
to a list of: weekly editions of dailies, 
advertising mail-order whiskey. Four 
hundred and = display copy is 
being used in July issues. 

The American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, is conducting a campaign in 
daily newspapers published in the Cen- 
tral, Western and Southern States. 
Copy and orders are being sent out 
through the Gardner Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis, 


The Blanke & Hauk Supply Com- 
pany, St. Louis, will shortly advertise 
a milktester in dairy publications in 
the West. Large display copy will be 
used. The St. Louis office of Chas. H. 
Fuller Agency will place the business. 
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Corpus 
Christi 


Herald 


Leading Morning Paper of 
Southwest Texas Gulf Coast 
*“*THE NEW COUNTRY” 


The Herald has passed its 
first year successfully and 
is ready for new business 


Write for contract rates 








W. BARRAN LEWIS 
PUBLISHER 
Corpus Christi Texas 











(ih Quality not Quantity, > 


You: advertisement in the Washing- 
ton Record enters 6,100 homes— 
people who enjoy the good things 
and have money to spend. 

Reach the cream of this territory, 
our circulation grows every day. 
Rates are low, quality considered. 
Get our card now. Washington 
Record, Washington, Pa. 


One 
Million Dollars 
Per Month 


represents the value of the out- 
going and incoming trade of the 
city of Walla Walla, in the State of 
Washington. If you are on the out- 
side the only way to get in on this 
One Million Dollars is through the 


Morning Union 
and Evening 


Statesman 
Of WALLA WALLA 
WASH. 

P. S.—Write for Rate Card 


Walla Walla is in center of the 
center of the Northwest 


























Defy 


| Roug | 
Handling|\|||| 


Celluloid tipped card index guides are 
proof against handling—make the card 
outlast several of the ordinary kind. 


CELLULOID TIPPED 
GUIDE CARDS 


have a one-piece tip folding over top of 
card—where the wear comes. ill 
never crack, fray nor curlup—tipdoesn’t 
show wear and prolongs life of card. 
Ask your dealer for one piece 
lip or write direct for samples, 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 

























































































PRINTERS’ INK at $5.for three 
years’ subscription is the greatest 


Baldwin’s 
Locomotive 


Works 


Are gradually moving their im- 
mense works to Chester, Pa. 

Inside of a few years Chester’s 
40,000 population will be doubled. 
There is ONLY ONE newspaper 
that reaches all the people now. 


It will then, for its circulation 
has a chance to grow only as 
the population increases. 


That paper is the 


Chester 


Times 


Leads in circulation and every- 
thing that denotes progression. 
New York Representative 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
225 Firtn Ave., New York 
Chicago Office 


proposition in the world for live ad- 
vertisers. 





1714: Tribune Bldg. 
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Proof that ow is the Vital 
Time for Publishers to 
Reach Advertisers through 


P rinters’ Ink 


In every issue appear items and articles showing 
the activity of advertisers. 


New campaigns to start in the fall, about which 
many publishers will know nothing until they see 
PRINTERS’ INK, are constantly being described. 


Right now more advertisers than have ever ad- 
vertised before are busy selecting mediums for fall 
advertising, and practically every one of them has 
PRINTERS’ INK in his pocket or on his desk 
when he is deciding whether or not your medium 
is to go on that list. It gets closer to him than any 
solicitor. 


Not in two years has the time been so auspicious 
to tell the arguments of your publication in 
PRINTERS’ INK, for the heaviest volume of ad- 
vertising in two years is being placed right now, 
and PRINTERS’ INK is more closely read than 
ever before. 


Many publishers who realize this are concen- 
trating in PRINTERS’ INK; knowing, as all ad- 
vertising men know, that PRINTERS’ INK is the 
one medium to which all important advertising 
managers and executives turn unfailingly. 


Start some copy at once and go after your share 
of business. 
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Lowest Cost Influence 
on Merchants 


The actual cost of influencing a single merchant 
through a page of Advertising in the magazines 
of “The Butterick Trio” is less than 25c each, 

- because the magazines of “The Butterick Trio” 
are sold in over 17,000 leading dry-goods and 
department stores, and the cost of a page of Adver- 
tising in “The Butterick Trio” is only $4,000, 

The influence of Butterick Magazine Adver- 
tising on merchants is direct because merchants 
depend on Butterick Magazines to influence their 
customers to buy patterns, dress materials, and 
Advertised Goods in their stores. 

This is why merchants sell Butterick Magazines. 

* * * 

Advertising in “The Butterick Trio” influences 
the buying heads of over One Million Four 
Hundred Thousand (1,400,000) prosperous Amer- 
ican homes. 

Only in Butterick Magazines does your Adver- 
tising exert direct influence in homes and on 


merchants. 


Manager of Advertising 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Rautsten, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Ask Our Advertisers 
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